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Art.  I.  1.  llistoire  det  Repuhliques  ItalUnnes  du  Moyen  Age*  The 
HUtory  of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  C. 
L.  Siinonde  de*  Sismondi.  16  vols.  8vo.  pp.  7740.  Paris.  1809, 
1815,  ISI8. 

2.  Jilustralions,  Historical  and  Critical^  of  the  Life  of  Lorenno  de* 
Medicit  called  the  Magnificent ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  and 
other  Documents.  By  William  lloscoe.  8vo.  pp.  400.  Price 
10s.  6d.  London.  1822. 

^'^HERE  are  some  striking  coincidences,  both  in  facts  and  in 
romantic  interest,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  periods 
of  Italian  History.  We  find,  in  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  in 
more  modem  times,  the  same  division  into  small  states,  generally 
constituted  on  principles  more  or  less  popular;  the  same  ten-' 
dency  to  mutual  dissension  ;  and  the  same  consequent  liability 
to  invasion  and  subjugation,  by  powers  less  refined  and,  though 
not  more  martial  in  their  habits,  more  successful  in  their  enter¬ 
prises,  from  the  single,  concentrated,  and  persevering  direction 
of  their  plans  and  movements.  The  Etruscan  Lucumonies, 
like  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  eminent  in 
arts  and  arms.  The  massive  materials  and  gigantic  proportions 
of  their  mural  structures,  may  be  deemed  slender  eviaence  of 
their  architectural  skill ;  but  the  beautiful  relics  of  their  pot¬ 
tery,  and  the  various  indications  to  be  collected  from  history, 
from  inscriptions,  and  from  other  monumental  remains,  furnish 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  industry,  refinement,  and  hi^h 
spirit  of  this  remote  but  brilliant  people.  The  federation  in 
which  they  were  united,  although  it  was,  no  doubt,  effectual  and 
beneficial  to  a  certain  extent,  seems,  on  many  important  occa¬ 
sions,  to  have  given  way  before  the  suggestions  of  selfish  policy, 
or  the  terror  of  an  approaching  enemy ;  and  it  ultimately  dis¬ 
solved  under  the  systematic  encroachment  and  steady  aggrand- 
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izrment  of  Rome.  Rut  it  may  be  inferred,  even  from  the 
partial  narratives  of  their  native  historians,  that  tlie  Romans 
gained  their  object  slowly  and  doubtfully  ;  and  that  they  were 
indebted  for  success,  as  much  to  the  disunion  of  the  League  of 
Ktruria,  as  to  their  own  courage  or  to  the  skill  of  their  officers. 
The  valour  and  conduct  of  Lar  Porsenna  brought  Rome  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  :  his  noble  courtesy  and  liberality  entitled  him  to 

the  lastint::  honours  due  to  iu  second  founder.  Nor  were  the 

^  _ 

Romans  always  victorious  even  over  single  states.  The  Veientes 
made  a  noble,  and  sometimes  a  triumphant  stand  for  their  in¬ 
dependence  ;  and  we  suspect  that,  if  the  evidence  w'ere  sifted,, 
the  generals  of  the  Consular  armies  might  be  found  not  to 
have  at  all  times  acted  on  the  elevated  principles  which  signa- 
Ji:?ed  the  warfare  of  Camillus  and  Fabricius.  At  length,  when 
the  Etruscan  Federation  sank  under  the  pressure  of  Roman 
discipline  and  pow’er,  it  bequeathed  to  its  illustrious  rival,  its 
Jam  Fccudia,  its  sacerdotal  rites,  and  its  eminence  iu  tlie  Arts. 

We  should  find  it  an  interesting  occupation,  were  this  the 
proper  place  for  so  lengthened  a  discussion,  to  enter  somewhat 
largely  into  an  investigation  of  the  incidental  circumstances 
connecter!  with  the  history  of  this  remote  and,  in  many  respects, 
mysterious  people.  Their  cities  and  villages,  flourishing  with 
commerce  and  agriculture,  covered  with  their  dense  popmation 
the  rich  tracts  of  the  Maremma,  now  nearly  deserted,  and 
steaming  w  ith  exhalations  fatal  to  human  life.  The  colossal 
walls  of  Volterra,  with  other  remains  of  similar  proportion, 
are  by  no  means  unequivocal  evidences  of  their  dexterity  in 
architecture  ;  since  massiveness  is  a  common  character  of  the* 
erections  of  ruder  ages,  while  science  and  skill  usually  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  diminution  of  labour,  the  economical  use  of 


materials,  and  the  felicitous  adjustment  of  parts  to  the  harmo¬ 
nious  effect  and  useful  purpose  of  the  whole.  But  the  few 
remains  of  their  ornamental  productions  w  hich  have  reached 
us,  and  es|>ecially  their  fictile  vases,  shew  them  to  have  made, 
great  advances  in  the  higher  qualities  of  Art;  and  if,  as  is 
affirmed,  they  were  in  possession  of  the  ability  to  direct  and 
avert  the  effects  of  lightning,  this  fact  would  seem  to  prove 
that  they  were  ex|)ert  in  some  of  the  branches  of  practical  phi* 
losophy  ;  unless  we  are  to  consider  it  as  one  of  those  chance 
disi  overies  which  are  sometimes  so  unaccountably  made  by 
semi-barbarous  nations. 

The  history  of  the  Sabines,  the  Samnites,  the  Latins,  and 
other  republics  of  Italy,  most  of  which  appear  to  have  adopted 
somewhat  of  the  federal  system,  is  yet  more  obscure  than  that 
of  the  Etruscan  League;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  subjects  more 
worthy  of  regret,  in  a  literary  view’,  than  the  almost  entire 
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ahsonce  of  ull  distinct  records  relating  to  the  remote  an nnU  of 
the  Italian  states.  M.  Micali,  a  Florentine  savant,  is  said  to 
liave  taken  up  the  iiuiuiry  ;  hut  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  the 
]  actual  j)ublication  of  nis  work,  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  feel 

iany  urgent  anxiety  for  its  appeanince.  The  facts  of  tlie  inves¬ 
tigation  are  few  and  insulatea ;  and  we  have  had  so  much  of 
speculation  and  hypothesis  in  these  departments  of  historical 
labour,  that  we  rather  prefer  the  ignorance  which  is  simple  and 
easy,  to  that  which  is  complicated  and  tatiguing. 

The  institutions  of  Rome  were  nearly  all  ot  a  military  cha¬ 
racter;  and  the  exclusive  direction  of  her  tremendous  energies 
I  was  in  the  tmek  of  connuest.  Much  of  this  arose  from  the 
f  policy  of  the  Patrician  order,  always  anxious,  by  providing  an 
external  object  for  the  excitement  of  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
1  pie,  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  detects  and  oppressions 
;  of  their  domestic  government.  A  nation  whose  political  system 
4  has  so  much  of  the  warlike  cast,  will  seldom  be  in  durable 
.  ])08sessiou  of  civil  liberty.  VVlien  its  own  safety  is  endangered 
by  the  superiority  of  its  enemies,  it  will  feel  the  necessity  of 
eutrustiug  its  fortunes  to  some  supreme  command ;  and  when 
•  its  victorious  arms  have  pushed  its  frontiers  beyond  the  reach 
of  constant  inspection  and  ready  management,  ilie  resujt  is^ 
invariably,  the  contention  of  rival  chiefs,  and  the  assumption 
:  of  uncontroled  dominion  by  tlie  successful  competitor.,^  It 
-  would  not  be  diflicult  to  snew',  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Roman  history  had  been  gradually  preparing  that  combination 
of  circumstances  which  brought  on  the  civil  wars,  the  trium¬ 
virate,  and  ultimately  the  complete  prostration  of  the  freedom 
of  Rome  under  the  sceptre  of  Octavius.  The  vaunted  honours 
of  the  Augustan  reign,  were  but  the  ripe  and  plenteous  gleanings 
of  centuries  of  republican  glory  and  genius ;  and  a  long  in¬ 
terval  of  subsequent  suffering  and  degradation  terminated  in 
the  entire  extinction  of  intellectual  light.  Ages  of' barbarism 
passed  aw  ay  before  the  withering  effects  of  despotism  could  be 
effaced,  and  the  mind  of  Italy  be  restored  to  its  native  elasticity 
and  energy.  IjUx  demum  ailf'alsU — Freedom*,  Science,  Art, 
again  visited  those  majestic  regions ;  again  to  be  crushed  by 
>  the  iron  mace  of  violence  and  lawless  power.  .Not  that  we  are 
quite  so  enthusiastic  as  M.de  Sismondi  seems  to  l)e,  in  our  admi- 
>  ration  of  the  scheme  of  policy  and  administration  which  regu*^ 
^  lated  tlie  republics  of  Italy.  There  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
1  more  of  treachery,  ferocity,  und  intolerance,  both  in  their  in- 

iterior  regulation,  and  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other, 
than  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge.  Still,  they  were  noble  ex- 
^ceptions  to  the  general  system  of  European  government ;  they 
brought  into  intense  activity  ‘  mind’s  unwearied  spring  ;*  they 
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were  nuKeries  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigour  ;  and  their 
history  forms  a  bright  spot  in  the  dark  annals  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Of  such  a  subject  for  historic  narrative,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  the  diihculties  are  in  full  proportion  to  its  attractions  :  its 
variety,  its  complication,  and,  not  unfrequently,  its  deep  ob¬ 
scurity,  render  it  inaccessible  to  ordinary  powers  of  analysis 
and  combination.  In  the  history  of  the  (irecian  States,  there 
usually  occurs  some  strong  and  leading  feature  to  w  hich  all  the 
minor  points  may  be  made  to  refer.  Tlie  ascendancy  of  Athens, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  hr  Sicyon,  gave  them  a  station  which  enables 
the  narrator  of  their  story  to  make  them  convenient  and  com¬ 
manding  centres  of  observation.  But  the  annals  of  the  Italian 
States  seldom  afford  such  assistance.  They  often  present  an 
entangled  and  incoherent  mass  of  events,  iVequently  of  tran¬ 
scendent  interest,  but  without  any  pervading  principle  to  give 
combination  and  unity  to  historical  investigation.  The  difficul¬ 
ties,  however,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  whether  arising 
from  defective,  contradictory,  or  redundant  materials,  or  from 
the  extent  and  perplexities  of  the  subject,  have  been  vigorously 
met  by  M.  de  Sismondi ;  and  the  following  passage  will  shew  the 
enlightened  and  ])ersevering  exertions  which  he  has  made,  to 
enable  himself  to  triumph  over  them. 

*  The  greater  the  complication  of  an  historical  subject,  the  greater 
is  the  labour  necessary  for  obtaining  the  materials  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Each  State  has  its  peculiar  history  and  documents ; 
each  demands  a  separate  investigation.  At  the  foot  of  my  pages,  I 
have  cited  the  books  and  original  papers  to  which  1  have  had  recourse, 
and  the  authorities  on  which  1  rely.  1  found  it  difficult  to  collect 
them  ;  to  accomplish  it,  I  took  up  my  residence  for  five  years  in  Tus¬ 
cany,  the  country  of  my  ancestors.  Three  times  since,  1  travelled 
through  nearly  the, whole  of  Italy,  and  examined  every  spot  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  any  signal  achievement.  I  have  explored  al¬ 
most  all  the  great  libraries ;  1  have  searched  the  archives  of  many 
towns  and  many  monasteries.  The  history  of  Italy  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  that  of  Germany.  I  have  also  traversed  this  latter  coun¬ 
try  in  quest  of  historical  monuments ;  and  1  have  procured,  at  any 
cost,  all  the  works  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  times  and  the  people 
which  1  have  undertaken  to  describe.  I  am  induced  to  give  tnii 
statement  of  my  exertions,  by  my  anxiety  to  prove  my  claim  to  the 
confidence  of  my  readers.’ 

And  yet,  of  the  highly  gifted  individual  w’ho,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  formidable  task,  has  obtained  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  Mr.  Roscoe  has  permitted  himself  to  speak  in  con¬ 
temptuous  language.  M.  de  Sismondi  having  made  an  assertion, 
respecting  a  particular  period  of  Florentine  history,  at  varianci 
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the  opinions  of  Mr.  R.,  the  latter  inflicts  on  him  the  foU 
lowinpc  chastisement. 

*  M.  de  Sismondi  has  only  given  a  proof  of  the  confidence  with 
which  writers  of  general  history  too  often  assume  their  own  presump¬ 
tions  as  matters  of  fact*  and  the  negligence  and  contempt  with  which 
they  treat  any  investigations  and  inquiries  which  lead  them  out  of  the 
common  track.  Their  business  is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  course 
of  events,  and  to  leave  the  outline  to  be  filled  up  by  those  who  may 
find  disposition  and  leisure  for  such  employment;  but  at  all  events 
they  should  be  careful  that  this  outline  be  correct,  and  that  their 
representations  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  real  state  of  the 
case.* 

Does  Mr.  Uoscoe  imagine  that  his  own  claims  to  critical  and 
historical  pre-eminence  are  such  as  entitle  him  thus  to  cha¬ 
racterise  M.  (le  Sismondi  as  a  common-place  writer  of  his¬ 
tory  ?  He  is  assuredly  mistaken.  He  has,  indeed,  himself 
been  ‘  compelled*  elsewhere  to  stultify  his  own  censures,  by 
the  praise  bestowed  on  the  work  to  which  the  above  extract  re¬ 
fers.  But  of  this,  more  hereafter. 

The  subject  which  M.  de  Sismondi  has  so  ably  treated,  com¬ 
prises  the  history  of  the  Italian  Republics,  from  the  events 
which  led  to  their  constitution,  down  to  their  entire  extinction. 
A  wider  or  a  nobler  field  of  enterprise  he  could  not  easily  have 
found  ;  and  he  has  accomplished  his  undertaking  in  a  way 
which  leaves  little  to  desire.  The  skill  with  which  he  has 
sifted  ditferent  authorities  and  statements,  without  the  formal 
ap|)aratus  of  critical  and  dissertatory  notes,  appears  to  us  one 
of  the  most  striking  excellences  of  his  production.  Since  it 
was  impossible  to  append  the  enormous  mass  of  pieces  justiji^ 
catives  w  hich  would  have  been  necessary  to  support  and  verify 
all  his  details  and  inferences,  it  remained  that  he  should  give 
proof  of  his  labour  and  ability  by  clearness  of  narrative,  by  dex¬ 
terity  and  compression  in  the  use  of  his  materials,  and  by 
specific  and  continued  reference  to  general  principles.  In  all 
these  respects  he  has  been  perfectly  successful ;  he  writes  with 
vigour  and  distinctness,  sometimes  with  eloquence  ;  and,  while 
his  admirable  system  of  selection  and  connexion  gives  to  his 
work  the  interest  of  romance,  there  is  a  manly  and  decided 
character  in  his  habits  of  reasoning  and  expression,  which  com¬ 
mands  our  confidence.  Sismondi  is  a  firm  republican,  and  we 
admire  the  consistency  with  which  he  maintains  and  illustrates 
his  convictions.  If  this  be  a  prejudice,  it  is  a  most  pardon¬ 
able  one  ;  and,  though  it  may  have  some  influence  on  the  colour¬ 
ing  of  his  descriptions,  on  the  substantial  accuracy  of  his  facts 
we  are  satisfied  tnatit  has  never  encroached.  The  volume  which 
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has  been  published  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  cliieflv  lor  the  ptirpose  of 
invalidating  the  authority  of  M.  Sisraondi,  has  produced  on 
our  minds  an  opposite  eti’ect. 

From  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  of  the  West  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century,  Italy  became  the  miserable  theatre  of 
invasion  and  oppression.  Successively  subjugated  by  the 
Ostrogoths,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Franks,  it  experienced  the 
sufierings  consequent  on  such  conflicts  and  vicissitudes.  The 
cessation  of  tumult  and  violence  during  the  reign  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  was  little  more  than  a  breathing- time  amid  the  visita¬ 
tions  w’hfch  it  followed  and  preceded.  When  the  Lombards 
became  masters  of  Italy,  they  divided  their  new  possessions 
into  thirty  principal  fiefs,  which,  from  various  causes,  had 
become  inuen  diminished  in  number,  when  the  temporary  ab¬ 
sence  of  foreign  invaders  set  the  native  princes  at  liberty  to 
quarrel  among  themselves  for  a  troubled  and  precarious  supre¬ 
macy,  which  was  eventually  obtained  by  Berenger,  marquis  of 
Friuli.  During  his  dubious  reign,  in  addition  to  the  scourge  of 
civil  war,  Italy  was  visited  by  the  ravages  of  barbarian  irrup¬ 
tion.  The  Hungarians,  after  defeating  Berenger  in  a  battle 
which  he  hazarded  without  necessity,  ravaged  the  northern  and 
central  provinces,  w  hile  the  Saracens  exteniled  their  excursions 
over  Naples  and  Piedmont.  These  marauders  consisted  al¬ 
together  of  light  cavalry  :  their  incursions  were  sudden,  and 
their  retreat  rapid.  Their  movements  were  of  so  desultory  and 
irregular  a  kind,  as  to  render  inetfectual  the  ellorts  of  a 
heavy  gendarmeru\  and  of  the  burgher  infantry,  to  bring  them 
to  close  action.  But,  though  the  immediate  eflects  of  this 
partizan  warfare  were  distressing,  its  remote  consequences 
were  beneficial.  Before  these  harassing  and  destructive  expe¬ 
ditions  had  excited  continual  alarm,  the  towns  of  Italy  had 
been  open  and  defenceless.  But  these  events  enforced  the 
necessity  of  precautionary  measures  :  walls  were  built,  the 
militia-system  was  adopted,  magistrates  were  chosen,  and  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  people,  called  into  action,  acquired  the 
rights  and  patriotic  feelings  of  citizens.  Berenger,  a  man  of 
excellent  qualities,  being  foully  assassinated  by  men  on  whom 
he  had  conferred  the  greatest  benefits,  was  succeeded  by  Hugh, 
Count  de  Provence;  whose  atrocious  tyranny  excited  revolt, 
and  ultimately  transferred  the  crown  of  Italy  to  Otho  the 
Great,  Emperor  of  Germany.  This  revolution  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  ;  and  never  did  any  change 
produce  a  more  favourable  effect  on  the  character  of  a  people. 
To  the  liberal  policy  of  that  prince  luid  his  immediate  succes¬ 
sors,  tlie  cities  were  indebted  for  their  municipal  privileges, 
and  for  the  origination  of  their  republican  spirit.  The  distance 
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of  the  court  gave  them  tl\e  habits  of  independence ;  and  after 
the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Otho,  the  wars  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  aspirants  to  the  succession,  introduced  military  disci¬ 
pline  and  character,  and  procured  for  the  towns  the  right  of 
marching  under  their  own  banners.  Were  not  the  minute  de¬ 
tail  of  events  so  multiplied  absolutely  inhibited  to  our  con¬ 
tracted  limits,  we  should  have  much  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
noble  struggles  of  the  Romans  in  behalf  of  their  liberties, 
until  the  machinations  of  the  Popes,  and  the  intervention  of 
foreign  potentates,  established  the  sacerdotal  power  on  the 
ruins  of  popular  freedom.  The  excesses  of  the  ambitious  Hilde¬ 
brand,  and  the  fierce  contests  between  the  Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Popes,  have  but  an  incidental  connexion  with 
this  part  of  history,  but  they  are  related  with  great  spirit  in  the 
work  before  us. 

‘  Among  the  republics  which  have  flourished  in  Italy,  Venice  is 
the  most  illustrious ;  it  is  almost  the  only  one  of  which  the  history  is 
known  out  of  that  country ;  and  it  had  a  longer  existence  than  any 
of  the  rest.  Its  origin  precedes,  hy  seven  centuries,  the  emancipation 
of  the  Lombard  cities ;  its  fall,  of  which  we  have  been  witnesses,  is 
posterior,  hy  nearly  three  hundred  years,  to  the  subjection  of  Florence, 
the  roost  interesting  of  the  republics  of  the  middle  ages.  The  re¬ 
public  of  Venice  was,  a  few  years  since,  the  most  ancient  state  in 
Lurope.  The  same  nation,  always  independent,  always  free,  had 
observed,  like  the  scenes  of  a  drama,  the  revolutions  of  the  universe ; 
had  witnessed  the  long  agony,  and  the  termination  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  in  the  West,  the  birth  of  the  French  power,  when  Clovis 
conquered  Gaul,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  of  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain,  of  the  Lombards  who  succeeded  the  first,  of  the 
Saracens  who  dispossessed  the  second.  Venice  saw  the  empire  of 
the  califs  rise,  threaten  to  invade  the  world,  divide,  and  decay.  Long 
the  ally  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  she,  by  turns,  succoured  ami 
oppressed  them;  she  curried  off  trophies  from  their  capital,  she 
shared  their  provinces,  and  ioined  to  her  other  titles  that  of  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  fourth  ami  a  half  of  the  Homan  empire.  She  saw  that 
empire  fall,  and  the  ferocious  Mussulmans  rise  on  its  ruins;  she  saw 
the  French  monarchy  give  way  ;  and,  alone  immovable,  this  proud 
republic  contemplated  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  which  passed 
before  her.  But,  after  all  the  rest,  she  sank  in  her  turn ;  and  the 
State  which  linked  the  present  to  the  past,  and  joined  tlie  two  epochs 
of  the  civilization  of  the  universe,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

*  The  very  nature  of  the  country  which  the  Venetians  inhabited, 
was  the  cause  of  their  long  independence.  The  Adriatic  Gulf  re¬ 
ceives,  in  its  higher  part,  all  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  southern 
descent  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Po,  which  has  its  rise  on  the  declination 
of  the  mountains  of  Provence,  to  the  Lisonio,  which  springs  from 
those  of  Carniola.  The  estuary  of  the  most  southern  of  these 
rivers,  is  about  thirty  leagues  distant  from  that  which  lies  farthest 
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to  the  north ;  and,  in  this  space,  the  sea  receives,  besides,  tlie  Adige, 
the  Brenta,  the  Piave,  the  Livenza,  the  Taglianiento,  and  a  countless 
number  of  less  considerable  streams.  Each  of  them  carries  with  it, 
in  the  rainy  season*  enormous  quantities  of  mud  and  sand,  so  that  the* 
part  of  the  gulf  which  receives  them*  filled  up  by  degrees  with  their 
deposite,  is  neither  sea  nor  land  ;  it  is  called  lagoon  (lagune)  ;  under 
this  name  is  comprised  a  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  lagoon,  an  immense  tract  of  shoals  and  mud,  covered 
with  from  one  to  two  feet  of  water,  to  be  traversed  only  by  the 
lightest  craft,  is  intersected  by  channels,  originally,  no  doubt,  made 
by  the  rivers  in  their  progress  to  the  sea,  but  afterwards  kept  up  by 
human  skill  and  labour  for  the  advantage  of  commerce.  These 
channels  open  passages  to  the  largest  vessels,  and  give  them  safe 
anchorage  ;  the  sea  which  breaks  with  fury  against  the  Muracci  and 
the  long  and  narrow  islands  which  skirt  the  lagoon,  is  calm  within 
their  limits  ;  the  wind  cannot  stir  it  into  tempest  where  there  arc  no 
depths  hidden  beneath  its  waves.  But  the  tortuous  and  intersecting 
channels  of  the  lagoon,  form  a  labyrinth  impenetrable  to  any  pilots 
but  those  whom  long  study  and  experience  have  made  masters  of 
their  windings.* 

Among  these  slioals  and  mud  banks,  tliere  are  certain  firmer 
and  more  elevated  sites,  which  have  been  inhabited  from  remote 
antiquity ;  and,  when  the  devastations  of  foreign  invaders  had 
rendered  the  continental  settlements  insecure,  the  influx  of  the 
fugitives  laid  the  foundations  of  a  flourishing  state,  to  which 
circumstances  gave  the  inestinrable  advantage  of  a  free  con¬ 
stitution.  In  697,  when,  in  consequence  of  new  disturbances 
in  Italy,  a  considerable  number  of  fresh  refugees  had  sought  an 
asylum  on  these  islands,  the  necessity  was  felt  of  adopting  a 
system  of  government  better  suited  to  tlic  exigency  of  the 
times,  than  the  vague  and  indefinite  system  which  had  been  till 
then  acted  upon.  Anxious  to  reUiin  and  secure  their  freedom, 
the  people  reserved  the  complete  sovereignty  to  their  general 
assemblies  ;  but,  with  a  view  to  consolidate  and  extend  their 
power,  they  elected  a  duke  or  doge  with  almost  unlimited 
patronage  and  authority, — a  measure  by  which  they  prepared  a 
long  senes  of  domestic  troubles,  and  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  their  liberties.  An  interesting  anecdote  connected  with 
their  history,  is  related  by  M.  de  Sismondi  in  his  first  volume, 
which  we  sliall  translate  in  this  place.  During  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury',  the  pirates  of  Istria,  who  had  infested  the  Adriatic  Sea,  by 
the  following  daring  enterprise,  drew  down  upon  themselves 
the  vengeance  of  the  V  enetian  Kepublic. 

‘  In  compliance  with  an  ancient  usage,  the  marriages  of  the  nobles 
and  the  principal  citizens  were  celebrated  at  Venice,  on  the  same 
day  and  in  the  same  church.  The  eve  of  the  Candellara^  at  which 
season  the  Hepublic  gave  a  dowry  to  twelve  young  girls,  was  the 
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day  consecrated  to  this  public  festival.  From  on  early  hour,  ele- 
gniuly  ornonicnted  gondolas  were  in  motion  from  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  towards  the  isle  of  Olivolo  or  of  Costello,  which  is  situated 
at  its  extremity,  and  where  the  head  of  the  clerjQrt  then  the  bishop, 
and  ut  a  later  period  the  patriarch,  had  his  official  residence.  The 
betrothed  bridegrooms  landed  with  their  brides,  to  the  sound  of 
musical  instrumenUs,  on  the  nublic  place  of  Custello ;  all  their  rela¬ 
tive's,  all  their  friends,  in  gala  dresses,  attended  them  j  the  presents 
given  to  the  brides,  their  ornaments,  their  jewels,  were  carried  in 
lull  display;  and  the  people  followed,  without  arms  or  suspicion,  the 
gay  procession.  The  Istrian  pirates,  long  since  appriztnl  of  this 
national  custom,  had  the  audacity  to  plan  an  ambuscade  in  the  city 
itself.  The  quarter  which  lies  behind  the  arsenal,  and  next  to  Olivolo, 
was  uninhabited  at  this  period;  the  arsenal  itself  was  not yet  in  existence. 
The  IsUiotes  landed  by  night  on  this  desert  island,  and  concealed 
themselves  and  their  barks.  In  the  morning,  when  the  lovers  had  just 
entered  the  church,  and,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  engaged  in  divine  service,  the  vessels  of  the  corsairs 
darted  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  across  the  canal  of  Olivolo;  arm¬ 
ed  men  sprang  upon  the  beach,  rushed,  sabre  in  hand,  through  all 
the  gates  of  the  church,  and  seizing  ut  the  foot  of  the  altars  the 
w  retched  brides,  bore  them  away  to  the  ships  prepared  for  carrying 
them  off,  along  with  the  jewels  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  at- 
tifuiants.  They  then  disappeared  with  equal  promptitude,  and  row¬ 
ing  with  all  their  force,  they  strove  to  regain  the  ports  of  Istriu. 

•  The  doge,  Peter  Candiano  111.  was  present  at  the  ceremony; 
and  shared  the  rage  and  indignation  of  the  husbands  at  witnessing 
this  daring  robbery.  They  all  rushed  out  of  the  church,  and  hasten¬ 
ing  to  the  nearest  quarters,  loudly  called  the  people  to  arms  and 
vengeance.  The  iuhahitants  of  Sia  Maria  Formosa  collected  a  few 
vessels ;  the  doge  sprang  into  them,  with  the  exasperated  bride¬ 
grooms,  and  with  a  favourable  wind  swelling  their  sails,  they  had  the 
happiness  of  overtaking  the  Istriotes  in  the  lagoons  of  Caorlo.  The 
mas>acre  was  dreadful ;  not  one  of  the  ravishers  escaped  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  irritated  lovers  and  husbands ;  and  on  the  same  day, 
the  lovely  Venetians  were  reconducted  in  triumph  to  the  same  church 
from  which  they  had  been  carried  off.  A  procession  of  young  fe¬ 
males,  and  a  visit  annually  made  by  the  doge,  on  the  eve  of  the  Can- 
dellarat  to  the  parish  of  8ta  Maria  Formosa,  celebrated,  down  to  the 
war  of  Chiozza,  the  memory  of  this  event.* 

The  depredations  committed  on  commerce  by  the  Adriatic 
corsairs,  induced  the  maritime  cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  to 
commit  the  fatal  error  of  surrendering  their  independence  into 
the  hands  of  Venice,  whose  doge  added  to  his  former  titular 
distinction  the  seignory  of  Dalmatia.  Steadily  pursuing  their 
plans  of  aggrandizement,  the  Venetians  joined  the  crusaders 
on  terms  of  advantage,  signalised  their  valour  and  skill  under 
*  blind  old  Dandolo,*  and  ultimately  obtained  large  territories 
in  Cireecc,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Candia  ;  in  their  sagacious 
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hundtt  ail  iiuportaiit  acquisition.  The  blow  thus  struck  at  the 
Hyzantine  empire  Wiis,  however,  in  its  ultimate  ed'ects,  dU- 
Hstrous  to  Venice.  The  Grecian  power  was  a  frontier  bulwark 
to  Christendom ;  and  when  the  troops  of  Asia,  stimulated  by 
reliirious  enthusiasm,  assailed  Europe,  the  weakening  of  her 
Hdvanc4?d  fortress  was  severely  felt.  The  Turks  were  brought 
into  contact  wdth  the  Venetian  dominion  ;  and  in  the  long  and 
exhausting  wars  sustained  by  the  lords  of  the  Adriatic  against 
tlie  Ottoman,  they  had  leisure  to  recollect  that  they  might  have' 
warred  more  ert'ectually,  less  dubiously,  and  more  profitably,  as 
allies  of  the  Greeks,  than  as  principals  in  an  unequal,  though 
gallantly  supported  conflict. 

The  year  1194  w  itnessed  the  birth  of  one  of  those  extraordi¬ 
nary  characters  who  seem  born  to  shew  how  far  depravity  is 
cajiable  of  extending  its  empire  over  the  habits  and  dispositions 
of  men.  Eccelino  111.  lord  of  Romano,  was  born  amid  scenes 
of  tumult  and  blood  ;  and  he  so  completely  ‘  bettered  his  in- 

•  struction*  as  to  acquire  the  fearful  distinction  of  '  the  fero- 

*  cions.*  He  employed  a  long  life,  consummate  abilities,  and 
distinguished  courage,  in  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny  such  as 
Italy  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  which  excited  universal 
honor.  His  father,  after  a  successful  life,  left  his  domains  to 
his  two  sons,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  States  of 
Italy  under  his  power.  Eccelino,  whose  castles  lay  between  | 
Verona  and  Padua,  was,  under  tlie  influence  of  the  Ghibeline 
party,  chosen  Podestat  of  the  former  city.  In  12^36,  the  Em- 
]>eror  Frederick  II.  entered  Italy  at  the  invitation  of  Eccelino; 
and  after  having  sacked  Vicenza,  left  his  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  partizan,  who  obtained,  by  his  intrigues,  possession 
of  Padua  ;  and  such  was  his  transport  at  this  easy  but  impor¬ 
tant  acquisition,  that  he  kissed  the  gates  of  the  city  as  he 
passed  tiirough  them.  He  acted,  in  the  management  of  his 
new  conquest,  with  a  vigour  and  policy  which,  under  the 
control  of  humanity,  and  in  a  righteous  cause,  would  have  en¬ 
titled  him  to  admiration.  He  carried  off  hostages,  enrolled  the 
citizens  among  his  troops,  and  punished  with  signal  severity, 
all  attempts  at  emigration.  It  was  not  until  his  authority  was 
more  firmly  established,  that  he  gave  free  range  to  his  cha¬ 
racteristic  thirst  for  blood,  by  consigning  to  the  scaffold  or  the 
flames,  the  objects  of  his  suspicion.  Lord  of  Padua,  Vicenza, 
and  Verona,  he  unceasingly  employed  his  increased  and  in¬ 
creasing  power  in  the  extension  of  his  dominions,  marking  hit 
way  by  remorseless  executions.  In  the  year  1228,  he  had,  in 
some  of  his  expeditions,  made  prisoner  his  own  nephew,  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Cainpo  San  Pietro,  still  an  infant,  and  caused  him  to 
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I)p  Miitably  educated.  In  1240,  however,  he  put  him  under 
nrrest ;  hut,  four  of  the  lords  of  Vado,  relatives  of  the  youths 
having  offered  themselves  as  his  securities,  he  was  set  at 
lihertv.  Too  young  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  his  con- 
kluct,  he  fled,  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  strong  fortress.  Ecce- 
pino  immediately  seized  on  the  four  lords  of  Vado,  imprisoned 
jlliem  in  the  castle  of  Cornuta,  and  after  a  few  years  couflne- 
inent,  ordered  the  door  of  their  prison  to  be  walled  up. 


4  ‘  During  many  days  the  prisoners  were  heard  imploring  bread, 

^  iili  lamentable  cries ;  and  when,  after  their  death,  the  prison  wa*» 
|pre*opencd,  their  bones  .were  found  covered  with  a  black  and  witlicrcd 
fskin.  William  of  Campo  San  Pietro,  however,  after  having  imtc- 
fserved  his  independence  for  six  years,  was  terrified  at  the  progress 
^)f  Kccelino,  and  sought  a  reconciliation.  He  delivered  up  his 
fcastles,  and  gave  himselfinto  his  uncle’s  hands, declaring  that  he  wished 
be  his  friend,  us  he  was  already  his  nephew.  But  in  the  first  night 
j^fter  he  had  thus  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  he  was 
.visited,  in  dreams,  by  the  shades  of  his  uncles,  the  lords  of  Vado, 
who.  renewing  their  cries  of  famine,  recalled  to  his  memory  their 
fatal  death,  of  which  he  had  been  so  little  mindful,  and  caused  (lim  to 
^neclitate  with  deep  dismay,  on  the  character  of  the  master  to  whom 
■^he  had  given  himself  up.  It  was  not  long  before  he  knew  it  by  cruel 
experience.  In  12i9,  Eccelino  ordered  him  to  divorce  his  wife,  be¬ 
cause  she  belonged  to  a  proscribed  family  ;  and  when  William  refused, 

^  he  was  thrown  into  n  dungeon,  and  after  a  year’s  confinement,  con- 
'  ^  demned  to  death:  all  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  all  hie  rela- 
itives  and  friends  were  loaded  with  chains,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex.  Among  the  victims  of  Eccelino,  there  were  two  who 
i  signalised  their  last  moments  by  acts  of  courage.  Uainier  de  Do- 
nello,  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  tyrant,  in  the  presence  of  all 
«the  people,  was  accused  by  him  of  having  plotted  to  deliver  up  the 
city  of  I’adua  into  the  hands  of  the  marquis  d’Este.  Rainier  re* 
plied  only  by  denouncing  to  the  people  the  accusation  of  Eccelino  as  an 
infamous  calumny,  and  by  declaring  that  the  true  motive  of  his  con¬ 
demnation,  was  the  regret  which  he  had  expressed  that  the  Paduans 
had  confided  to  I'ccelino  the  sovereign  authority,  and  that  they  had 
been  so  cruelly  punished  for  their  error.  The  despot  caused  him  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  public  place,  where  his  head  was  struck  off. 

> :  .lohn  de  Scanarola  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Henry  de  Ygna, 
a  creature  of  Eccelino,  and  worthy  of  his  bloody  master.  Though 
#  the  prisoner  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  surrounded  by  guards,  be 
P  suddenly  darted  upon  his  judge,  and,  pulling  him  from  hit  seat,  he 
A  gave  him  three  wounds  on  the  head  with  a  knife  which  he  had  coo- 
P  cealed  under  his  dress.  The  judge  was  mortally  wounded  bcTorc  the 

I  guards  had  time  to  despatch  Scanarola  with  their  halbcrtt*  An 
Italian  proverb,  appalling  to  tyrants,  was  then  repeated  from  mouth 
to  mouth, — lie  who  is  determined  on  deaths  is  master  of  the  King's 
life' 

In  gciicral,  those  who  Iiad  received  sentence  of  death,  wore 
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conducted  to  the  place  of  public  resort,  and  there  beheaded. 
Confiscation,  rasure  of  their  dwellin<;s,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  all  connected  with  them,  followed.  Torture  was  applied  to 
extort  confession  ;  and  when  the  fortitude  of  the  victim  was  un¬ 
shaken,  the  intliction  was  continued  and  increased  until  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  life.  New  prisons  were  built,  and  one  of  those  base 
wretches  who  are  always  ready  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  humours  of  the  vilest  masters,  solicited  and  obtained  the 
lHX>n  of  inspect inj5  their  construction.  ‘  But,*  exclaims  Uo- 
landini,  ‘  let  them  rejoice,  the  souls  of  those  who  perished  in 

*  the  (Jastle ;  for  he  who  had  so  often  .entered  voluntarily  into 

*  those  dun|Teons,  to  make  sure  that  no  feeble  ray  of  light 
‘  could  penetrate  ;  he  who  had  studied  to  enhance  the  pesti- 

*  lential  and  Tartarean  horrors  of  this  gloomy  |)lace,  himself 
'  w  as  confined  in  it  by  the  command  of  lu'celino  :  a  prey  to 
‘  hunger,  thirst,  foul  reptiles,  panting  for  the  air  which  was 
‘  denied  him,  he  perished  miserably  in  the  hell  which  he  him- 
‘  self  had  dug.*  Verona  was  cursed  with  the  residence  of  the 


Tyrant  in  person  ;  Padua  was  governed  by  one  of  his  nephew'8, 
Ansedisio  de’  (luidotti, — a  monster  as  blood-thirsty  as  hii 


uncle  ;  and  his  other  towns  and  castles  were  consigned  to  the 
rule  of  men  of  the  same  stamp. 

The  death  of  the  banperor  Frederick  II.  in  1250,  gave  new 
energy  to  the  ferocity  of  Eccelino.  lie  now  considered  him¬ 
self  as  an  inde])endent  ]>otentate,  and  signalised  his  absolute 
power  by  the  murder  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  in 
his  dominions.  / 


*  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  eager  to  indemnify  himself  for  having  kept 
any  measures  with  public  opinion,  and  he  summoned  all  his  subjects, 
as  though  he  would  insult  thoir  forbearance,  to  be  witnesses  of  hit 
atrocities.  After  his  prisoners  had  perished  in  the  tainted  air  of  hii 
dungeons,  or  after  they  had  sunk  under  the  horrors  of  his  tortures, 
he  had  tiieir  corpses  conveyed  to  their  native  towns,  and  beheaded  in 
the  public  place.  The  nobles  were  led  in  flocks  to  the  same  spot,  and 
abandoned  to  the  sabres  of  his  satellites ;  he  then  ordered  tne  dead 
bodies  to  be  hacked  in  pieces  and  consumed.  By  day  and  by  night  were 
.incessantly  heard  the  terrible  voices  of  those  who  were  perishing  under 
the  torture ;  they  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  Nor 
was  it  the  nobility  alone  that  were  obnoxious  to  Lccelino:  every 
species  of  distinction  was  equally  odious  to  him,  and,  as  he  veiled 
his  fur}'  with  no  pretext,  every  species  of  distinction  was  visited  with 
the  same  punishment.  Skilful  merchants,  enlightened  advocates, 
prelates,  monastics,  canons  remarkable  for  piety,  and  even  young 
persons  who  were  distinguished  for  beauty,  perished  on  the  scaffolo, 
and  their  property  w'as  confiscated.  Eccelino  often  compelled  pro¬ 
prietors  to  sell  him  their  houses,  especially  when  they  were  situated 
in  strong  positions  or  near  the  gates,  and  in  a  few  days  after  he  re- 
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mimed,  with  the  life  of  the  vendor,  the  money  which  he  had  paid 
down.  All  would  have  Hed,  hud  flight  been  possible ;  but  the  tyrant 
bad  posted  guards  on  the  frontiers,  who  prevented  ingress  or  egress, 
and  if  nny  one  was  detected  in  secret  flight,  without  sentence  or 
bltcrrogutory,  a  leg  was  instantly  cut  off,  or  an  eye  plucked  out.  The 
oounige  of  two  noblemen  had,  however,  nearly  delivered  the  earth 
Ann  this  monster.  The  two  brothers  Monte  and  Araldo  de  Monse- 
llte,  were  conducted  by  guards  to  Verona,  where  Eccelino  then  re- 
Aled,  for  examination.  They  arrived  before  the  public  palace, 
While  the  tyrant  was  at  dinner ;  they  drew  his  attention  by  their  cries, 
and  80  exasperated  him,  that  he  left  the  table  and  advanced  towards 
Aem,  without  arms,  exclaiming.  In  evil  hour  they  come,  the  traitors  f 
Monte,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  tore  himself  from  the  grasp  of  his 
awards,  sprung  upon  him,  and  threw  him  down,  falling  with  him. 
While  he  was  searching  for  the  poniard  which  he  supposed  that 
Xccelino  wore  beneath  his  clothes,  and  at  the  same  time  tore  the 
fiice  of  his  persecutor  with  his  teeth,  a  guard  cut  off  the  right  leg  of 
Monte  with  his  sabre,  and  the  rest  hewed  in  pieces  Araldo,  who  strove 
to  aid  his  brother.  Monte,  apparently  insensible  to  this  first  wound, 
and  to  the  blows  which  were  incessantly  showered  upon  him,  did  not 
abandon  his  prey,  and  made  ineffectual  ed'orts  to  stifle  him.  He 
perished  at  last,  but  on  the  body  of  the  tyrant  whom  he  had  rent  with 
bis  teeth  and  nails,  and  who  was  long  before  he  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  wounds  and  his  terror.’ 

Such,  at  length,  was  the  abhorrence  excited  by  the  horrible 
Excesses  of  da  Romano,  and  such  the  dread  of  his  talents  and 
tmbition,  that  under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  a 
Crusade  was  declared  against  him.  The  first  ecclesiastic 
%ho  employed  his  elocjuence  to  stir  up  this  holy  warfare,  was 
Philip,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  visited  Venice  for  that 
purpose,  lie  there  found  a  great  number  of  fugitives  who  had 
llfid  from  the  tyranny  of  Eccelino.  At  their  head  was  Tiso 
^ovello  of  Campo  San  l^ietro,  the  son,  scarcely  adolescent,  of 
that  William,  the  story  of  whose  death  we  have  related,  and 
the  last  heir  of  a  family  nearly  exterminated  by  the  tyrant.  Of 
the  army  w  hich  enrolled  itself  at  the  exhortations  of  the  pre¬ 
late,  Marco  Badoero,  a  Venetian,  was  appointed  the  comman- 
|cler.  and  the  standard  w^as  confided  to  the  charge  of  young 
Tiso  Novello.  The  Marquis  Azzo  d*Este,  the  cities  of  Ferrara, 
iMantua,  and  Trent,  with  the  powerful  republic  of  Bologna, 
Ideclared  against  him  ;  while  he,  in  addition  to  his  own  forces, 
^irelied  on  the  aid  of  his  brother  Alberic,  and  of  the  chiefs  of 
gCremona.  He  commenced  the  war  by  menacing  Brescia  and 
g  Mantua,  while  he  despatched  Ansedisio  de'  Guidotti  to  arrest 
Jthe  progress  of  the  crusaders  by  fortifying  the  line  of  the 
S  Brenta.  That  egregious  general  took  a  much  more  effectual 
1  method  :  he  diverted  the  stream  to  prevent  the  ships  of  Venice 
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from  navijxatinjr  it,  and  by  that  notable  expedient  left  thf* 
rhuiinel  dry  enoui;lt  i  )r  infantry  to  pass.  The  crusading  anny 
\¥aH  of  a  very  motley  composition,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Ha- 
venna  was  alike  destitute  of  talents  and  character.  They  pushed 
on,  however,  without  any  eti'ectual  opposition  from  the  inca¬ 
pable  and  dastardly  Ansedtsio,  and  carried  Padua  by  assault, 
rather  through  a  liap[)y  accident,  than  by  skilful  or  fearless 
conduct.  Seven  days  pillage  was  the  appropriate  occupation 
of  these  disinterested  liberators.  They  released,  however,  the 
prisoners  of  Eccelino,  among  whom  were  troops  of  children, 
eyeless,  or  yet  more  cruelly  mutilated  ;  and  the  Paduans,  amid 
all  tlieir  losses,  exulted  in  tlie  recovery  of  their  liberty,  and  the 
security  of  tlieir  lives.  Eccelino  received  the  intelligence  of 
iliis  disaster,  while  he  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Min- 
ck>.  lie  had  in  his  army  eleven  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Padua  or  its  territory,  composing  one  third  of  his  whole  force; 
and,  ffaringlheirdefection,  he  contrived,  by  a  series  of  pertidious 
measures,  to  ^riire  that  large  body  in  ditl'erenl  prisons,  where, 
by  famine,  fire,  the  sword,  or  the  scaffold,  tlie  whole  perished. 
(.)f  that  army,  composed  of  the  flower  and  strength  of  Padua, 
scarcely  two  hundred  persons  escaped.  An  attempt  made  by 
the  crafty  Alberic  da  lloinano,  the  brother  of  Eccelino,  to  re¬ 
cover  Padua,  by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  jrapal  legate, 
was  defeated  through  the  forecast  of  the  Venetian  Marco  Qae- 
rini  ;  and  when  the  Tyrant  himself  advanced  w  ith  his  army  for 
the  same  purpose,  he  found  the  crusaders  in  his  way,  behind 
a  strong  entnaiclunent,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  force. 

The  following  year,  1267,  was  consumed  in  intrigues  ;  but, 
in  1268,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  preached  himself  into 
lirescia,  and  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  join  the  league. 
While  he  was  tnus  employed,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  Mar- 
c^uis  Relavicino,  with  the  Cremonese  militia,  in  alliance  with 
Eccelino,  had  attacked  their  frontiers.  The  IjCgate,  without 
delay,  left  the  city  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Rrescia  and 
Mantua,  with  such  of  the  crusaders  as  were  then  under  his 
immediate  command,  and  advanced  to  encounter  the  Marquis. 
Of  this  hazardous  movement,  which  both  ungarnished  and 
uncovered  Brescia,  Eccelino  took  prompt  advantage.  He  de¬ 
filed  rapidly  by  Peschiera,  with  a  superior  force,  and  moving 
on  the  rear  of  the  sacred  army,  fillecl  it  with  such  terror,  that, 
almost  without  striking  a  blow,  it  was  completely  routed.  Bia- 
nuino  of  Cumino  and  bis  troop  gallantly  forced  their  passage 
Inrougli  the  enemy,  and  escaped  ;  all  the  rest  fell,  fled,  or  were 
made  prisoners.  Happily,  the  blundering  Archbishop  was 
among  the  last.  Brescia  was  taken  possession  of  bv  Eccelino 
and  his  allies,  Buoso  de  Doara  ana  the  Marquis  Pelavicino, 
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the  joint  leaders  of  the  troops  of  Cremona.  Elated  by  his  vic¬ 
tor)’,  the  Tyrant  resolved  to  secure  the  sole  possession  of  his  new 
con(]uest,  and  endeavoured  by  artful  insinuations,  to  set  Buoso 
niui  the  Marquis  at  variance.  He  gained  his  main  object,  the 
mastery  of  the  town,  but  lost  his  friends,  who  detected  his  in¬ 
trigues,  and  indignantly  joined  the  coalition  against  him. 

In  I25i),  Eccelino  entered  on  the  campaign  with  the  most 
numerous  and  etfective  army  that  he  had  ever  yet  commanded, 
llis  plan  was  bold,  but  practicable  with  his  means.  It  was  no 
less  than  to  make  himself  master  of  Milan,  by  a  sudden  move¬ 
ment,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Milanese  nobles,  who  were  at 
variance  with  the  people,  would  open  the  gates  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  them.  To  mask  this  intention,  he  laid  siege  to 
the  castle  of  Orci.  His  demonstration  Immediately  put  in 
motion  the  allies,  who,  delivered  from  the  ignorant  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  Legate,  were  directed  by  able  and  experienced  com¬ 
manders  ;  the  Marquis  Pelavicino  with  the  Cremonese,  the 
Marcpiis  Azzo  d'  Este  witli  the  troops  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua, 
and  Martino  della  Torre  with  the  Milanese  militia.  While 
these  divisions  were  bearing  down  on  the  position  of  Eccelino, 
the  latter,  ordering  his  infantry  to  fall  back  slowly  on  Brescia, 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  followed  across  the  Oglio 
bv  the  troops  of  Milan  and  Cremona,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  powerful  and  well  appointed  cavalry,  and,  traversing  the 
Oglio  and  the  Adda,  pushed  directly  for  Milan.  Martino  della 
Torre,  however,  instantly  countermarched,  so  that  when,  after 
crossing  the  Adda,  Eccelino  prepared  to  advance,  he  found  an 
army  interposed  between  him  and  his  object.  Fully  aware  of 
the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  exerted  himself  with  energy 
and  ability.  Failing  in  an  assault  on  a  fortress  which  com¬ 
manded  the  passage  of  the  Adda,  he  seized  on  the  bridge  of 
Cassano,  which  he  found  unguarded. 

Da  Romano,  like  many  other  impious  men,  was  extremely 
superstitious,  and  his  astrologers  had  cautioned  him  against 
Ctissano,  Bassano,  and  generally  against  all  towns  and  places' 
with  a  similar  termination  as  boding  misfortune.  *  By  so 

*  much  the  more  the  slave  of  superstition,’ justly  remarks  M.  do 

*  Sismondi,  on  account  of  his  entire  destitution  of  religious  feel- 

*  ing  :  since  his  soul  was  not  impressed  with  the  sentiment  of  a 
‘  Di  vine  Being,  it  satisfied  the  necessity  of  believing  by  im- 

*  plicitly  trusting  in  the  influence  of  the  stars.’  When  the  name 
of  the  bridge  was  mentioned  to  him,  he  shuddered  ;  and,  instead 
of  pausing  there,  returned  to  Vimercato  for  a  moment’s  repose. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  d’Este,  traversing  the  Oniara 
d’Adda,  attacked  and  carried  the  tete  de  pont  of  Cassano  ; 
every  other  point  was  guarded,  and  the  enemy  of  the  human 
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I  ace  was  enconipasse<l  by  a  superior  fbri  e,  without  apparent 
means  of  escape.  Wlien  r.ccclino  was  infornietl  that  the  re¬ 
doubt  was  stormed,  he  sprani^  upon  his  horse,  and  advanced 
impetuously  to  retake  it;  but  a  wound  which  he  received,  oc¬ 
casioned  a  delay  and  discouragement  which  defeated  his  inten¬ 
tion.  He  then  crossed  the  river  by  a  ford ;  but  his  rear-guard 
was  8carc:ely  disengaged  from  tlie  stream,  when  it  was  attacked 
by  the  Marquis  d’Este ;  while  the  cavalry  of  Brescia,  when 
ordered  to  cliarge,  commenced  its  retreat.  All  was  now  con¬ 
fusion,  and  at  length,  the  Tyrant,  beaten  from  hLs  horse,  and 
w  ounded  severely  in  the  head  by  a  man  whose  brother  had  been 
mutilated  by  his  orders,  was  made  prisoner.  ‘  Eccelino,  a 
captive,*  says  Rolandini,'  shut  himself  up  in  a  menacing  silence  ; 
‘  he  fixed  on  the  ground  his  ferocious  countenance,  and  gave 
‘  no  loose  to  his  deep  exasperation.  The  soldiers  and  the 

*  people  docked  from  all  quarters  ;  they  were  eager  to  behold 

*  this  man,  formerly  so  powerful,  this  famous  prince,  terrible 
‘  and  cruel  above  all  the  princes  of  the  earth ;  and  the  univer- 

*  sal  joy  burst  forth  on  evei;\’  side.*  The  chiefs,  however,  pro¬ 
tected  him  from  outrage.  Surgical  aid  was  otl’ered,  but  he  re¬ 
jected  all  alleviation,  he  tore  open  his  wounds,  and  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  his  cajitivity,  died  at  Soncino. 

The  interesting  matter  which  abounds  in  these  volumes, 
seems  to  accumulate  as  we  proceed.  The  life  and  character  of 
Malteo  Visconti,  the  brilliant  career  of  Castruccio  Castracani, 
the  eventful  tragedy  of  Rienzo,  the  romantic  adventures  of 
Braccio,  the  Sfoizas,  the  Piccinini,  Carrara,  Carmagnola,  and 
a  host  of  other  able  and  enterprising  men  ;  the  rivalry  of  the 
maritime  states,  the  fortunes  of  Florence  and  Milan,  the 
persevering  attempts  of  the  Emperors  on  the  liberties  of  the 
Italian  States,  the  intrigues  of  tlie  Popes,  the  struggles  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Germany  on  the  debateable  ground  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  the  story  of  the  Medici, — all  those  mignt  severally  oc¬ 
cupy  as  large  a  portion  of  our  pages  as  that  w  hich  has  been 
already  devoted  to  the  present  article.  As,  however,  meagre 
analysis  would  be  perfectly  bewildering  and  uninteresting,  and 
copious  abstract  interminable,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with 
the  specimens  we  have  already  given  of  this  admirable  work. 

It  remains  that  we  advert,  though  it  must  be  briefly,  to  Mr. 
Roscoe*s  volume,  of  which  the  least  interesting  portions  are 
those  w  hich  contain  his  animadversions  on  M.de  Sismondi,  and 
his  reply  to  the  objections  urged  by  the  latter  against  certain 
statements  contained  in  his  life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  We 
confess  that  the  tirst  appears  to  us  very  injudicious,  and  the 
last  extremely  inefl'eclive.  If  our  recollection  serve  us  rightly, 
M.  de  Sismondi  has  somewhere  used  the  sarcastic  expression, 
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^crivains  jrhraslt  r^i,  in  direct  or  indirect  applicntion  to  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bertson  and  Mr.  Roscoe.  We  are  afraid  tliat  this,  or  some 
similar  phrase,  l»as  infused  soniewliat  of  acerbity  into  the  mind 
of  our  accomplished  .  countryman,  and  prompted  him  to  an 
attack  which  will  assuredly  do  no  injury  to  his  antagonist.  We 
have  no  inclination  to  enter  on  the  investi^tions  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  pronounce  on  all  the  points  at  issue  between  them; 
but,  judging  from  tlie  materials  before  us,  we  can  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  assigning  the  superiority  in  learning,  acuteness,  and 
philosophical  impartiality,  to  the  foreign  historian.  Mr.  Ros¬ 
coe  is  not  always  a  fair  critic;  helms  not,  for  instance,  done 
courteously  or  wisely  in  representing  the  unbiassed  concessions 
of  M.de  Sismondi  as  reluctantly  made.  When  the  latter, having 
artirmed  that  the  title  of  the  Map^nificmt^  now  universally  attri¬ 
buted  to  Lorenzo,  w'as  given  to  him  by  his  contemporaries, 
only  in  common  with  other  men  of  elevated  rank,  finishes  his 
explanation  by  emphatically  stating,  that  he  *  merited  the  sur- 
‘  name  of  w  hich  an  error  has  put  him  in  possession Mr.  R. 
permits  himself  to  assert,  that  ‘  he  is  co/z/^c/W  ’  to  the  admis¬ 
sion.  And  when  M.  de  S.  applies  to  a  proposal  madeby  Lorenzo 
the  term  ‘  generous,’  it  is  qualified  as  a  ‘  compelled’  deference 
to  right  feeling.  This  is  a  childish  species  of  warfare,  and 
Mr.  lloscoe  should  not  have  descended  to  it. 


‘  On  the  authority  of  Joh.  Mic.  Brutus,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  M.  dc  Sismondi  has  informed  us  that  the  two  brothers  (Lo* 
renzo  nnd  (liuliano)  did  not  perfectly  agree  in  their  system  of  admi¬ 
nistration  :  (iiiiliano  being  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  disposition,  and 
having  felt  himself  disquieted  by  the  impatience,  the  pride,  and  the 
violence  of  his  brother.  To  the  evidence  of  this  Venetian  writer  of 
n  later  period,  who  is  remarkable  only  for  his  inaccuracy  and  his 
animosity  to  the  Medici,  M.  dc  Sismondi  has  added  that  of  Alheri,  in 
his  Coii'^iura  de*  PazzU  where  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  this 
supposed  disngreement  in  order  to  heighten  the  dramatic  elFcct.* 


Without  dwelling  on  the  obvious  circumstance,  that  •  his 
‘  animosity  to  the  Medici’  has  not  prevented  Hrutus  from 
speaking  favourably  of  Giuliano,  we  are  ‘  compelled*  to  accqse 
Mr.  Roscoe  of  decided  misrepreseiitatibn  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  extract.  Sismondi  has  no  where  cited  Alfieri  as  an 
‘  evidence ;’  he  has  simply  observed,  not  in  the  regular  page, 
but  in  a  brief  foot-note,  that  the  poet  had  ‘  tire  parti — *  made 
*  use’  or  ‘  taken  advantage’  of  this  opposition  of  character  in 
his  tragedy,  liut  we  are  quite  indisposed  to  proceed  with  this 
j)etite  guerre ,  and  shall  only  add,  that,  after  a  careful  coin- 
uarisoQ  of  the  passages  referred  to,  v^ith  the  objections  made 
by  Mr.  R.,  we  cannot  hud  that  he  has  made  any  substantial 
impression  on  the  statements  of  his  rival.  We  have  much 
VoL.  XIX.  N.S.  C 
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greater  pleasure  in  expressing  the  interest  which  we  have  felt 
in  the  illustrative  documents  collected  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  in 
citing  the  following  beautiful  translation  of  a  poem  written  by 
Lorenzo. 

*  'I'hc  other  morn  1  to(>k  my  round 

Aiiiidbl  iny  ganlei/h  j>\vtel  retreat,  • 

What  time  the  sunbeam  touchM  the  ground. 

With  its  first  soft  reviving  heal : 

'I'here  on  my  favourite  thnvery  lied 
1  cast  my  scarcely  wakenM  eye. 

Where  mingling  roses,  white  and  red, 

In  all  the  bloom  ot  beauty  vie. 

Some  leat  by  leal  their  lilmy  told 
1  saw  expanding  to  the  sun  ; 

I’irsl  close  compress’d,  then  half  unroll’d, 

'I'ill  all  the  tender  task  was  done. 

Some  younger  still,  could  scarcely  Imrst 
'I’here  cruder  buds  ;  and  some  there  were 
'I’hat  veiled  their  softer  charms,  nor  ilurst 
Intrust  tiiem  to  the  early  air. 

And  some  had  diank  the  morning  sky, 

And  fell  to  earth  a  vernal  shower; 

Ami  thus  I  saw  them  rise  and  die 
In  the  brief  limits  of  an  hour. 

And  when,  their  faded  glory  past. 

All  strewn  abroad  they  met  my  eyes, 

A  tender  thought  my  mind  o’ercast. 

How  youth  departs,  and  beauty  Hies.'  p.  63. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  past  glories  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  country,  without  teeling  a  severe  pang  in  the  com¬ 
parison  of  its  actual  condition  with  its  latent  energies ;  without 
sympathizing  with  the  noble  race  whose  intellectual  powers 
and  civil  rights  are  alike  oppressed  by  the  iron  hand  of  military 
despotism. 


Art.  II.  Remarks  upon  the  Objections  made  to  certain  Passages  in  i 
the  Enquiry  conceminfr  Necessity  and  Predestination.  By  Edward 
Copleston,  D.D.  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Prebendary  I 
of  Rochester.  8vo.  pp.  612.  Price  28.  London.  1822.  { 

I 

THP^  objections  against  his  statements  and  arguments,  which  | 
Dr.  Copleston  here  steps  forward  to  meet,  are  those  which  ' 
have  been  urged  by  an  able  anonymous  Writer  in  a  Letter  sub¬ 
scribed,  Philalethes  Cantabrigiensis,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grin- 
field  in  the  first  part  of  his  “  Vindiciai  Analogicte.*'  Notice  is 
taken  also  of  an  elaborate  article  on  Stewart’s  Dissertation, 
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which  appeared  iu  No.  Ixxi  of  the  Ediuburph  Review.  Neither 
of  these  Writers,  however,  appears  as  a  respondent  to  the  Pro¬ 
vost  of  Oriel  on  the  main  arpninent.  Mr.  Cirinlield  says  :  •  I 

*  Iiave,  Sir,  as  strong  a  dislike  to  Calvinism  as  yon  or  any  man 

*  can  feel.’  And  Philalethes  confines  himself  to  pointing  out 
certain  inaccuracies  in  Dr.  Copleston’s  reasoning.  Borne  of 
the  most  important  objections  which  lie  apainst  the  doctrines 
maintained  in  the  lui(|uiry,  these  Writers  have  not  brought 
forward;  and  we  are  thus  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  the 
learned  Author’s  remarks  on  those  points  to  which,  in  our 
review  of  his  work,  wt^  directed  the  especial  attention  of  our 
leaders.  But  the  concessions  he  makes  in  this  pamphlet,  are 
very  material.  Without  a|)pearing  to  give  up  an  inch  of  ground, 
he,  with  iiieli’able  dignity,  to  a  certain  extent  backs  out ;  and 
though  very,  very  angry  with  Mr.  Cirintield,  he  pays  that  invo- 
luntarv  homage  to  the  weight  and  acuteness  of  his  objections, 
which  his  opponent  would  not,  on  any  personal  grounds,  have 
stood  the  least  chance  of  obtaining. 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Copleston  retracts  his  commendation 
of  Archbishop  King,  whose  very  dangerous  and  exceptionable 
work  has  latelv  been  reprinted,  under  his  sanction,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Oxford  students.  No  circumstance,  we  must 
confess,  tended  to  awaken  our  doubts  as  to  the  depth  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  Dr.  C.’s  theological  attainments,  so  much  as  his  ven¬ 
turing  his  reputation  on  the  revival  ol  the  Archbishop’s  re¬ 
futed,  and,  we  had  hoped,  ex[>loded  theory.  The  real  design 
of  the  present  pamphlet  is,  we  suspect,  no  other  than  to  (jualify 
his  eulogy  on  that  Writer.  Mr.  (irintield  rather  unceremo¬ 
niously  charges  ‘  Mr.  Provost’  with  eating  up  his  own  words. 

‘  You  commenced  the  note  to  your  third  discourse,’  he  says,  '  by 
recommending  “  that  valuable  Sermon  on  Predestination  and  Fore* 
knowledge,  to  all  students  who  have  been  conscious  to^  themselves  of 
any  confusion  or  perplexity,  upon  these  subjects,”  and  the  name  of 
“  Copleston,’*  has,  accordingly,  appeared  in  ihe  public  newspapers, 
subscribed  to  this  unlimited  sanction.  ICncouraged  by  your  **  gene¬ 
ral  approbation  of  the  design  of  reprinting  Dr.  King’s  discourse,'*  Mr. 
Whately  has  lately  re-introduced  it  to  the  public,  ns  **  calculated  to  af¬ 
ford  useful  bints,  even  to  the  most  learned  Divine,  to  furnish  the 
younger  student  with  principles  on  which  to  build  hit  whole  system  of 
theology,  and  to  supply  even  the  unlearned  with  the  most  valuable 
instruction.’*  Preface,  page  The  discourse  (according  to  his  opi¬ 
nion)  “  might  justly  have  borne  the  title,  of  a  rule  for  interpreting 
riglitly  the  Scripture  accounts  of  God,  and  of  his  dealings  with  man¬ 
kind;”  and  Dr.  King’s  notions  might  be  esteemed  ”  the  proper  basis 
of  all  sound  theology.”  pp.  9,  10.  Allow  me,  Sir,  whilst  calling  these 
things  to  your  recollection,  to  partake  of  your  sympathy,  whilst  I  am 
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Rufierlnp  unclcr  the  K^ad  of  those  “  c‘;rcpioii8  mistatcmcnts”  which 
you  have  laid  at  my  door.  You  have  since  discov  ered  that  “  liis  lun- 
^unge  is  not  sutHcientIv  precise  and  ^:uarded,  to  he  secure  from  con- 
trover^ial  cavils.’’  And  you  add,  “  of  its  occasional  laxity  and  vajiuc- 
ness  1  had  myself  complained.”  p.  41.  1  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I 

can  tind  no  complaint  of  this  kind  in  your  /orriicr  wo/e,  w  itli  reference 
to  any  thcoloffiail  error  of  the  Archbishop.  You  said,  indeed,  r>. 

that  “  he  has  not  sufficiently  distinguished  between  the  words 
annlofry  ^nd  rcsnnlj/nnce  (a  fiiull  which,  of  course,  I  am  very  willing 
to  overlook,  and  which  lie  labours  under  in  common  with  Bishop 
Butler,  and  every  writer  on  the  subject ;)  but  there  is  not  a  single 
hint  given,  either  by  Mr.  Whately  <'r  yourself,  to  caution  us  against 
iinv  of  his  theological  blunders.  Saxv  you  can  discover  the  error 
which  1  pr  inted  out,  ( X’iiulicite,  p.  47,  note^)  “  tliat  wisdom  in  us 
may  be  us  ilitferent  from  what  we  call  wisdom  in  (iod,  as  ligltt  is,  in 
our  conception,  ditl'erent  from  the  motion  of  the  air  that  causes  it.*’ 
And  though  you  add,  “  this  is  the  ow/y  material  error  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  fallen,  and  which  must  be  regarded  rather  ns  a  slip 
than  a  deliberate  opinion,”  yet  you  immediately  supply  us  with  cwo- 
ther,  because  “  lie  has  also  unwarily  and  unnecessarily  to  his  owm  ar¬ 
gument,  used  the  phrase  ditf'erent  nature^  when  speaking  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Attributes.”  Remarks^  p.  4().  1  sincerely  congratulate  you. 

Sir,  even  on  ther.e  partial  discoveries;  but  if  you  w’ould  allow  an 
acute  l)ei^t  to  point  out  a  few  others  of  a  similar  kind,  you  may  find 
them  stated  by  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  in  my  Appendix;”  and  I 
heartily  wish  that  his  whole  pamphlet  could  have  been  reprinted. 
For  though  it  is  an  affecting  sight  to  behold  a  Dcistical  writer  tri-  ' 
umphing  over  a  Christian  prelate,  yet  it  presents  an  admirable  caution 
to  men  of  rank  and  authority  amongst  us,  not  to  bestow  their 
praises  at  random,  but  consider  themselves  amenable  to  God  and 
their  country  for  the  distribution  of  their  eulogies. 

‘  Let  me  put  it  to  you,  then,  Sir,  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian, 
whether  you  are  exemplifying  “  the  candour  and  moderation” 
which  we  both  acknowledge  may  be  found  in  the  Archbishop’s  Dis¬ 
course,  when  you  insinuate  that  no  “  man  of  candid  mind”  (p.  41,) 
could  have  made  the  objections  which  I  have  urged  against  it  ?  Are 
you  prepared  to  shew,  that  Bishop  Berkeley,  ”  who  had  every  virtue 
under  heaven.”  was  not  a  man  of  a  “  candid  mind  Arc  you 

Prepared  to  make  good  this  charge  against  Bishop  Brown,  against 
)r.  fiddes,  and  the  other  learned  and  respectable  writers  whose 
authorities  are  to  bo  found  in  my  appendix  >  Lven  if  I  could  have 
produced  no  such  authorities,  it  w'ould  have  been  very  harsh,  and 
severe,  and  inconsistent  in  you  to  have  charged  me  with  neglecting 
“  the  rule  of  candour  and  common  sense,”  (p.  4S)  because,  whilst 
I  allowed  the  excellence  of  your  own  and  the  Archbishop’s  motives^ 

1  had  argued  against  the  consequences  of  such  opinions.  However, 
as  the  case  now  stands  between  us,  you  may  be  assured,  that  I  am 
not  likely  to  be  put  down  either  by  your  sarcasms,  or  your  apologies. 
At  the  end  of  this  pamphlet,  you  will  find  authorities  sufficient 
to  bear  me  out  in  all  my  charges  against  the  Archbishop’s  dis- 
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course,  and  to  these  authorities  I  appeal  as  quite  sufficient  to  shield 
iDC  from  your  insinuations.'^ 

A  second  concession — if  it  does  not  amount  to  a  direct  re- 
tnictation  of  what  he  had  advanced  — respects  the  moral  inti ih- 
ence  of  Predestinarian  notions.  Dr.  Copleston  had,  on  this 
subject,  expressly  appealed  to  *  historic  testimonj/*  as  to  •  the 
‘  natural  tendency  ot  Calvinistic  opinions  to  breed  a  careless- 
‘  ness  with  regard  to  moral  conduct.*  \N'hen  hard  pushed  with 
the  reply,  that  experience  decides  the  other  way ;  when  historic 
testimony  is  turned  against  him,  by  tlie  remark,  that,  in  the 
Church  of  Home,  the  Jansenists  were  austere  moralists,  while 
the  .lesuits  were  notorious  for  loose  morals  and  compiomising 
casuistry;  and  that,  ‘  wherever  Calvinism  has  been  the  prevailing 
‘  faith,  as  in  Protestant  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  in  Scotland, 

*  religious  communities  have  been  remarkable  for  rigid  disci- 
‘  pline  and  virtuous  lives’ ;  ‘  to  this,*  says  Dr.  Copleston,  ‘  I 

*  can  only  reply, 

*  that  these  communities  have  in  general  been  remarkable  also  for 
diligent  and  zealous  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  whose  spirit  they 
have  imbibed,  and  have  carried  it  into  the  regulation  of  their  lives. 
And,  as  was  observed  in  the  case  of  human  ethics  that  a  belief  in 
Necessity  would  probably  never  prevail  long  over  moral  principle,  nor 
prevail  at  all  where  that  principle  is  deeply  seated  and  well  exercised  ; 
so,  in  considering  the  intiuence  of  the  Gospel,  if  the  mind  be  care* 
fully  trained  in  religious  instruction,  if  the  precepts,  the  promises, 
the  exhortations,  the  examples  of  Scripture  be  early  and  habitually 
impressed  upon  it,  and  above  all,  if  the  lesson  of  divine  love  and 
mercy  exhibited  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  be  duly  considered 
and  received  into  the  heart,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  will 
have  little  or  no  injurious  effect ;  but  a  hatred  of  sin  will  he'  super* 
added  to  the  ordinary  moral  principles  of  our  nature,  and  will  act  as 
a  powerful  preservative  against  the  evil  effects  which  might  other¬ 
wise  arise  from  such  a  persuasion  when  operating  singly,  or  when 
possessing  a  strong  ascendancy  over  other  motives.*  pp.  8. 

Admitting  the  justness  of  this  observation,  what  beconiea  of 
Dr.  Cojileston’s  appeal  to  historic  testimony?  He  shall  himself 
furnish  theanswer.  Speaking  of*  the  natural  connexion*  which 
he  had  pointed  out  between  the  opinions  he  assails,  and  the 
consequences  charged  upon  them,  he  says  : 

‘  And  although  this  connexion  might  not  be  extensively  supported 
by  facts,  (which  it  is  readily  admitted  not  to  be,)  a  reason  wi.s  as. 
signed  for  the  failure,  viz.  that  the  belief  of  Fatalism  is  rather  nomi¬ 
nal  than  real ;  and  that  where  it  is  real,  and  yet  unattended  with  its 


•  y indicia  /Inalogicce,  Part  II.  pp.  0—11. 
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natural  consequences,  some  powerful  counteracting  causes  liave  in¬ 
terfered  to  prevent  tlicin.’  p.  29. 

Hut  Dr.  (’opleston  tlid  appeal  to  facts,  to  facts  on  the  large 
scale  of  iiistorieal  testimony  ;  and  his  *  ready  admission,*  that 
facts  do  not  yield  sn|)port  to  liis  assertion,  comes  too  late  to 
entitle  it  to  the  merit  of  candour.  The  reason,  however,  he 
nssierns  ‘  for  the  failure*  of  the  alletjed  connexion,  is  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  It  might  serve  to  explain  individual  cases  ; 
such  as  might  he  instanced  in  infidel  philosophers  avowing  the 
most  pernicious  and  licentious  opinions,  yet,  whose  lives  have 
not  been  stained  by  any  gross  immorality.  Hut,  when  whole 
communities  are  referred  to,  and  the  tendency  of  the  religious 
opinions  in  (juestion  has  been  seen  o|)erating  for  a  series  of 
ages,  under  so  great  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it,  is  nothing 
better  than  an  evasion  to  allege,  that  that  tendency  has  uni¬ 
formly  been  prevented  from  coming  into  effect  by  ])owerful 
counteracting  causes.  It  is,  however,  a  most  impoitant  ad¬ 
mission,  that  the  communities  holding  the  doctrine  of  Predes¬ 
tination,  *  have,  in  general,  been  remarkable  also  for  diligent 
and  7.eah)us  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures,*  have  imbibed  its 
spirit,  and  have  ‘  carried  it  into  the  regulation  of  their  lives.* 
Dr.  Copleston  has  to  explain,  how’  a  belief  in  that  doctrine  has 
been  so  generally  associated  with  a  dilitrent  study  of  the  Scrij)- 
tures  and  with  practical  |»iety,  if  it  has  no  foundation  in  the 
Scriptures,  no  connexion  with  real  religion.  He  has  to  shew', 
how  a  diligent  study  of  tin*  Scri|)tures  has  lofl  to  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  m)tions  which  receive  from  them,  as  he  alleges, 
no  sup|)ort  or  counleiiance  ;  and  how  this  bold  and  dangerous 
dogma  of  Piv<l(’stiiiatlon  has  come  to  be  interwoven  with  a 
system  of  truth.  The  creed  of  the  C’alvinist  does  not  then,  it 
should  seem,  altogether  consist  of  I'atalism,  or  Predestination  : 
I'alvinism  includes  certain  other  doctrines.  Hut  this,  Dr. 
Copleston  had  studiously  kept  out  of  sight.  He  had  deUiched 
this  one  tenet  of  the  Calvinist ic  theology  from  the  system, 
as  if  it  were  the  only  one  whic  h  distinguished  it  from  other 
systems  ;  and  had  tried  to  identify  it  as  a  whole  with  ratalisin. 
This  is  what  we  complained  of  in  our  review  of  his  work. 
Judging  from  Dr.  Copleston  s  statements,  we  remarked,  one 
would  imagine  that  PJection  and  Heprohation  were  CalviiTs 
constant  theme,  the  fundamental  article  of  his  faith,  and  the 
distinguishing  t<*net  of  those  who  are  called  after  his  name. 
Hut  now.  according  to  our  Author  s  ow  n  shewing,  this  tenet  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  inoperative  part  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  and 
consequently,  the  feature  by  which  it  has  the  least  right  to  be 
rharactcrised;  seeing  that  it  is  a  tenet  the  belief  of  w  hich,  he  tells 
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us»  Ik,  on  the  part  of  Calvinists  themselves,  nominal  rather  than 
real,  and  when  real,  harmless  ;  beinir,  somehow  or  other,  found 
in  combination  w  ith  a  knowledge  of  tlie  Scriptures  and  a  hatred 
of  sin.  This  error,  then,  if  it  be  an  error,  which  manifests  so 
invincible  a  tendency  to  combine  with  Scriptural  truth,  must, 
one  would  think,  have  some  allinity  to  truth ;  must  have  at 
least  an  apparent  relation  to  other  truths.  Calvinism  only 
in(dndes  it  among  other  doctrines  in  a  system  essentially  true. 
Hut  if  so,  the  assailant  of  the  tenet  had  need  to  look  to  it,  that, 
in  attempting  to  tear  away  what  is  thus  interwoven  with  the 
whole  tissue  of  Scripture  doctrine,  he  does  not  injure  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  fabric. 

A  third  concession  is  extorted  from  the  learned  Provost,  by 
Philalethes,  who  cites  a  passage  from  Dr.  liey  s  Lectures, 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  Dr.  Copleston’s  statement,  that  while 
‘  Predestinarians  o|)enlv  deny  bree-will.  the  advocates  of  Free- 
‘  will  never  deny  the  l^rescience  of  (»od.*  He  is  forced  to 
admit  that  the  passage  cited,  ‘  does  indeed  give  an  instance  of 

*  a  nearer  a))proach  to  this  denial  than*  he  *  had  supposed  was 
‘  ever  made  by  our  English  divines.’  We  suspect  that  his 
supposition  was  as  hastily  formed  us  it  was  uncandidly  applied. 
Archbishop  King  might  have  taught  him  better,  lie  speaks 
expressly  of  some  w’ho,  '  to  establish  Contingency  and  Free- 

*  will,  have  denied  Cod’s  Prescience.*  ‘  ’Tis  observable,*  h© 
says,  ‘  that  by  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  and  by  the  same 
‘  sort  of  arguments,  hi/  which  nome  endeavour  to  destrot/  the  Di~ 

*  vine  Prescience,  and  render  his  Decrees  odious.  Cotta  long 
'  ago  in  Cicero  attacked  the  other  attributes,  and  undertook  to 
‘  prove  that  Ciod  can  neither  have  reason  nor  understanding, 

*  wisdom  nor  prudence,  nor  any  other  virtue.** 

Having  made  these  important  concessions  in  the  first  two 
sections.  Dr.  devotes  the  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  to  the 
vindication  of  his  remarks  upon  Analogy  from  the  objections 
of  the  Author  of  Vindiciie  Analogies.  This  is  a  war  of  words 
in  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  mingle.  Dr.  Copleston  is 
very  calmly  haughty,  and  very  mildly  contemptuous,  while  his 
assailant  is  very  irritable,  and  not  over-courteous.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  wordy  strife  between  them  is,  that  Mr. 
Crinheld  supposed  the  Provost  to  allude  to  *  mathematical 
‘  analogies,*  by  the  elementary  fonnula  he  proposed,  expressing 
it  by  the  general  signs  A,  H,  D.  Dr.  C.  says,  he  made  no 
allusion  to  mathematics.  Mr.  G.  admits  that,  if  so,  he  mistook 
the  design  of  the  illustration  ;  but  he  shews,  we  think,  pretty 
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clearly,  that  the  Provost  has  adopted.  A rchhishop  Kmp;’s  error, 
in  confoiindiiij;^  figurative  lanj^uaf^e  with  analog.  Two  instan¬ 
ces  of  this  occur  in  the  l^rovost’s  Reply  to  the  V^indiciaj  Ana- 
Inrjica*.  •  I'or  example,’  he  savs,  ‘  the  Law  is  said  to  be  our 

*  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  Here  the  comparison  is 

*  strictly  analogical.*  Again  :  *  I  presume  it  would  serve  to 

*  give  some  idea  of  the  Koran  to  a  person  ignorant  of  the 

*  word,  to  say  that  it  is  the  Bible  of  the  Mahometans.  The 

*  Koran  is  to  Mahometans  what  the  Bible  is  to  Christians.’ 
Our  readers  will  ])erceive  that,  according  to  this  statement  of 
the  learned  Provost’s,  things  bearing  not  the  least  analogy  to 
each  other  in  their  nature,  become  analogical  by  a  mere 
ligure  of  speech ;  that  things  of  the  most  opposite  kind,  it 
tliey  are  susceptible  of  com|)arison  in  any  of  their  relations, 
are  analogous.  Because  the  Konmris  regarded  in  the  same 
light  by  Mahometans,  that  the  Bible  is  by  Christians,  there¬ 
fore  there  is  an  analogy  between  them.  \N  e  confess  that  we 
see  no  projiriety  in  this  use  of  words.  We  should  have  regard¬ 
ed  tile  |»lirase,  ‘  the  Koran  is  the  Bible  of  Mahometans,’  as  a 
simple  inetapliorical  illustration,  and  as  allowable  in  no  other 
sense.  If  it  was  understood  to  imply  an  analogy  between 
them,  it  would  be  objectionable  as  tending  to  mislead.  With 
reganl  to  the  expression  cited  from  Scripture,  ‘  the  Law  is  our' 
*  schoolmaster,*  Mr.  Grintield  remarks  : 

•  “  Here,**  you  say,  “  the  comparison  is,  strictly  speaking,  Ana^ 
logical p.  .^5.  It  may  bo  so  according  to  your  meaning  of  the 
word,  but,  according  to  mine,  it  is  stricthj  melap/iurical.  A  metaphor 
may  explain^  as  well  ns  ornament  a  subject,  because  it  generally  com¬ 
pares  what  is  invisible  and  abstract,  with  what  is  an  ol)ject  of  sense 
and  daily  observation  ;  but  a  metaphor  can  prove  nothing,  because  the 
truth  winch  it  would  illustrate  must  always  previously  he  taken  for 
jjrantLMl.  On  tiie  mind  of  an  unconverted  .lew,  the  .Vpo.stle’s  asser* 
tion  would  have  no  force,  though  to  us  who  are  believers,  the  allu¬ 
sion  seems  full  of  beauty  and  propriety.  If  the  treatise  of  Bishop 
Butler  hud  been  made  up  of  such  analogies,  wliat  could  it  have  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  either  of  the  Deist  or  the  Atheist?*  pp.  21,  22. 

Dr.  Copleston’s  distinction  between  metaphor  and  simile  is, 
inonrview,  tar  from  corrtict.  lie  allirms,  indeed,  that  ‘it  is 
'  impossible  to  Hx  any  accurate  boundary  between  the  two  de- 
*  partmeuts.’ 

*  If  those  points,*  he  says,  *  in  which  the  relations  are  alike  be 

I  either  tanciful  or  of  very  slight  importance,  the  transfer  of  name  is 

usually  called  a  metaphor,  and  is  practised  more  for  the  sake  of  en¬ 
livening  a’.ul  adorning  tlie  style,  than  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
j  Mihjcct.  Metaphor  is  addressed  to  the  imagination,  Analogy  to  the 
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unilorslonding :  the  object  of  the  one  is  pleasure  or  cxcitemont,  of 
the  otlicr  instruction.’  p.  37. 

Let  us  try  the  validity  of  this  distinction.  "  God  is  light." 

Is  this  a  metaphor,  or  is  it  analogy  ?  As  addressed  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  not  to  the  imagination,  it  ought,  according  to  Dr. 
C.’s  proposition,  to  be  the  latter ;  whereas  no  analogy  is  implied, 
light,  which  is  put  for  holiness,  being  strictly  the  language  of 
metiiphor.  “  Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me." — In  thy 
“  book  all  my  members  were  written."  Surely  these  are  meta¬ 
phorical  expressions,  yet,  addressed  to  the  understanding,  notto 
the  imagination,  designed  to  instruct,  not  to  please,  and  imply¬ 
ing  no  analogy.  "  Wisdom  is  a  tree  of  life.”  Here  again  is  a 
simple  metapimr.  ”  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre- 
“  destinate" — is  this  metaphorical  language?  Let  us  hear 
Archbishop  King.  ‘  To  suppose  that  they  (Foreltnowledge 
'  and  Predestination)  are  the  same  in  God  and  in  us,  is  just  as 

•  reasonable  as  to  infer,  because  wisdom  is  compared  in  Scrip- 
‘  tiire  to  a  tree  of  life,  that  therefore  it  grows  in  the  earth,  has 

*  its  spring  and  fall,  and  is  warmed  by  the  sun  and  fed  by  the 
‘  rain.'»  He  means  to  afhrm,  that  there  is  in  both  cases  only  an 
analony,  the  things  being  alike  ditferent,  for  any  thing  we 
know',  in  kind.  Dr.  Co])leston  does  not  go  this  length  ;  but 
his  ideas  of  figurative  language  and  analogy,  as  having  scarcely 
any  definable  boundary,  favour  the  Arclibishop’s  representa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Grinfield  has  cited,  in  his  Appendix,  a  passage 
from  Ihshop  Drown,  which,  we  think,  very  accurately  lays 
down  the  distinction. 

‘  To  sum  up  the  difference  then  between  divine  metaphor  and  di¬ 
vine  analogy  in  full.  Metaphor  expresses  only  an  imafrtnnrt/  resem¬ 
blance  or  correspondency  ;  analogy  conveys  the  conception  of  a  cor* 
respondent  rralih/  or  resemblance.  Metaphor  is  rather  an  allusion  than 
a  real  substitution  of  ideas  :  analogy  is  a  proper  substitution  of  notions 
and  conceptions.  Metaphor  at  best  is  but  the  using  a  very  remote  and 
foreign  idea  to  express  something  already  supposed  to  be  more  ex¬ 
actly  known ;  analogy  conveys  sometliing  correspondent  and  answer- 
able,  which  could  be  now  no  otherwise  usefully  and  really  known  with¬ 
out  it.  Metaphor  is  mostly  iu  words,  and  is  a  figure  of  speech  ;  ana- 
l^Ky>  ^  similit  ration  or  proportion  of  things^  and  an  excellent  and 
necessary  mcthoal  or  means  of  reason  and  knowledge.  Metaphor  uses 
ideas  of  sensation  to  express  immaterial  and  heavenly  objects,  to 
which  they  can  hear  no  real  resemblance  or  proportion*:  analogy  sub¬ 
stitutes  the  operations  of  our  law/,  and  notions  mostly  formed  out  of 
them,  to  represent  divine  things,  to  which  they  bear  a  real  though 
unknt^wn  correspondency  and  proportion.  In  short,  metaphor  has 
no  real  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  things  compared  ;  analogy  if 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  things  on  both  sides  of  the  com¬ 
parison  ;  and  the  correspondency  or  resemblance  is  certainly  rcc/. 
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though  wc  don’t  know  the  exact  nature,  or  manner,  or  decree  of  it ; 
lit  least  we  may  safely  presume  this  from  the  truth  and  veracity  of 
God,  who  has  thus  made  li is  revelations  to  mankind  under  the  ana¬ 
logical  conceptions  and  language  of  this  world.’ 

Appendix,  pp.  13,  14. 

In  a  few  words,  the  resemblance  implied  in  metaphor,  is 
known  to  be  imaginary  :  the  relation  which  is  the  foundation  of 
analogy,  is  real. 

But  what  has  this  philological  discussion  (for  it  is  nolliing 
more)  to  do  with  the  subject  of  Calvinistic  Predestination  \ 
Our  readers  will  consider  it  as,  metaphorically  speaking,  or 
analogically  speaking,  an  episode.  We  now  return  to  the  main 
argument.  Dr.  Copleston  re-asserts  in  the  present  pamphlet, 
that  he  had  first  *  pointed  out  the  natural  connexion*  between 
Calvinism  and  a  carelessness  with  regard  to  morals,  which  his 
unlucky  appeal  to  facts  was  designed  to  contirm.  In  the  Kn- 

3uiry,  lie  used  stronger  language,  and  talked  of  such  a  ten- 
ency  being  ‘  demonstrable  by  fair  reasoning.*  Depriveil  of 
the  argument  from  historic  testimony,  he  still  considers  himself 
QK  securely  entrenched  in  his  philosophical  reasonings.  We 
shall  therefore  briefly  recapitulate  the  objections  to  those 
reasonings  which  he  has  not  met,  and  leave  the  public  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether,  or  not,  they  are  of  suilicient  force  to  deserve  tlie 
notice  of  the  learned  and  candid  IiKjuirer. 

1.  We  objected,  in  the  first  place,*  to  Dr.  Copleston’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Prescience,  as  unphilosophical  and  incorrect.  We  re¬ 
marked,  that  he  had  confouiuled  two  things  essentially  distinct, 
expectation  and  knowledge  ;  representing  the  Divine  Prescience 
as  no  otherwise  conceivable  by  us  than  as  infinitely  w  ise  ex- 

f>ectalion  :  w  hereas  rational  expectation  is  mainly  built  on  a  be- 
ief  in  the  Divine  appointment,  and  therefore  presupposes  it. 
We  observed,  that  the  jirinciple  which  leads  us  instantly  to 
refer  prediction  to  a  supernatural  agency,  and  to  believe  that 
contingent  events  come  w  ithin  the  sphere  of  the  Di\ine  know¬ 
ledge,  is  a  universal  principle,  deeply  rooted  in  our  nature. 
Between  the  modeoi'  the  Divine  knowledge  and  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  it  is  felt  that  no  analogy  subsists.  Had  Archbishop 
King  confined  himself  to  this  position,  instead  of  maintaining, 
as  he  does,  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
perfections  only  by  analogy,  and  that  the  moral  perfections  of 
the  Deity,  as  w  ell  as  his  physical  attributes,  belong  to  Him  only 
in  an  analogical  sense  ;  ditfering  from  the  correspondent  qua- 
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lities  in  the  creature,  not  merely  in  mode  or  dejjree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  hut  in  A/m/;— had  he,  we  say,  contented  himself  with 
pointing  out  the  ditl'erence  of  mode  between  the  Divine  know- 
ledt^e  and  ours,  his  reasoning  would  have  been  less  novel,  but 
more  correct.  The  truth  is,  that  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  God, 
and  at  that  of  his  essential  natural  perfections,  exactly  in  the 
same  wav;  not  by  analogical  comparison,  but  by  testimony, 
concuiring  with  the  almost  innate  suggestions  of  reason  and 
consciousness. 

2.  A  second  objection  related  to  the  inference  which  Dr. 
Copleston  wished  to  establish  on  this  fdse  analogy.  Because 
there  is  no  connexion  between  human  expectation  and  fore¬ 
sight,  and  the  course  of  events,  he  would  argiie,  that  there  is 
none  between  what  comes  to  pass,  and  the  Divine  foreknow¬ 
ledge.  This  is  a  manifest  absuniity.  Man  has  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  the  future,  except  what  is  derived  from  revela¬ 
tion.  A  calculation  of  probabilities  is  not  knowledge.  He  is 
in  uncertainty  as  to  the  possible  event  of  the  next  moment.  But 
the  Almighty  has  a  perfect,  certain,  universal  knowledge  of 
future  events :  and  it  is.  therefore,  a  conclusion  w  hich  the  Au¬ 
thor  will  never  be  able  to  invalidate,  that  between  future  events 
and  Divine  foreknowledge,  there  must  be  some  connexion  ; 
events  which  are  contingent  to  us,  being  certain  to  Him. 

8.  We  objected,  thirdly,  to  what  appeared  to  us  nothing 
better  than  a  play  upon  words,  where  the  Author  is  pleased  to 
deny,  that  what  is  certainly  future,  and  declared  to  be  so,  must 
necessarily  come  to  pass.  We  observe,  however,  that  he  still 
adheres  to  this  strange  position.  It  is,  be  says,  the  ‘  only  re- 

*  source'  against  the  Predestinarian  hypothesis,  ‘  not  to  admit 
‘  the  position  as  a  necessary  truth,  tnat  what  is  foreseen,  is 

*  Jiica,  and  cannot  be  otherwise:”  and  it  is  one  principal 
‘  object  of  my  argument,  to  prove  that  we  are  not  bound  to 
‘  adjnit  it,  because  there  is  no  contradiction  involved  in  the  de- 
'  nial  of  it.’  Surely,  the  cause  must  be  desperate  when  this 
bold  ex|)edient  is  the  oidy  resource  left  to  its  advocate.  That 
what  is  foreseen  may  be  in  its  own  nature  contingent ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  thing’s  not  happening,  or  happening  differently, 
would  im|)ly  no  natural  contradiction ;  is  admitted.  It  wan 
foreseen,  that  Judas  would  betray  his  Master;  but  his  not 
doing  so  w  ould  have  involved  no  contradiction,  had  it  not  been 
foretold  ;  and  the  contradiction,  had  events  happened  other¬ 
wise,  would  have  related  to  the  prophecy,  not  to  the  nature  of 
the  event,  which  was  contingent,  and  admitted  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive.  But  contingent  as  an  event  may  be  in  its  own  nature,  its 
contrary  implying  no  natural  contradiction,  and  the  cause  why 
it  so  happens  rather  than  otherwise  being  wholly  unknown  to 
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1  ui  ;  yet,  when  I’oretold,  it  becomes  certainly  known  to  be  future  ; 

and  if  known  to  be  certainly  future,  it  must  be  fixed.  Its 
bein^  not  fixed  or  uncertain,  and  yet  certainly  know’ii,  involves 
a  palpable  contradiction.  The  assertion,  that  a  thin<^  can  be 
in  the  same  respect  at  once  certain  and  uncertain,  is  an  absur¬ 
dity.  But  an  event’s  beinj;5  predicted,  tliough  it  makes  the  fu¬ 
ture  event  known  to  us,  does  not  cause  it  to  come  to  pass,  does 
not  in  any  way  necessitate  it.  It  was  equally  fixed  or  certain, 
therefore,  before  it  was  declared  to  be  so  by  the  prediction, 
before  its  lutuiity  was  revealed.  What  the  circumstance  of  an 
event’s  being  foretold,  proves  w  ith  regard  to  that  particular 
,  event,  it  proves,  us  we  remarked  before,  witli  regard  to  all 

other  events, — that  they  are  foreseen  by  God  ;  and  if  foreseen, 
known  to  be  future  ;  and  if  known  by  the  Divine  Mind  to  be 
future,  certainly  future, — fixed  ;  equally  certain  with  what  to 
us  is  present  or  past.  And  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  that 
the  cause  which  detennines  tliat  a  contingent  event  falls  out  in 
the  manner  that  it  does,  rather  than  otherwise,  is  known  to  Him 
who  knoweth  all  things,  bv  virtue  of  his  incommunicable  at¬ 
tribute  of  Omniscience.  \N  e  know  of  no  other  way  in  which 
Dr.  Co|)leston  can  evade  this  conclusion,  than  by  maintaining, 
either  that  evimts  are  eflects  which  take  place  without  a  cause, 
or  that  the  causes  which  determine  these  eflects,  are  unknown 
to  Ciod  himself.  If  every  effect  has  a  cause,  a  contingent 
event  must  be  determined  by  some  cause  ;  and  that  determin¬ 
ing  cause  being  foreknown,  the  effect  must  be  foreseen ;  being 
foreseen,  it  must  be  fixed  or  certain  ;  and  if  so,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Not  that  its  being  otherwise  would  involve  a 
|)hysical  contradiction,  such  as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  a 
part  is  equal  to  the  whole,  or  that  a  ball  gravitated  towards  the 
zenith.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  foreseen  to  be  future,  there  are 
reasons,  unknown  to  us,  and  wholly  inscrutable,  which  make 
it  certain  that  it  will  not  be  otherwise  ;  for,  in  the  Divine 
mind,  it  is  as  it  w  ill  be.  \N  e  challenge  all  Oriel  College  to.  dis¬ 
prove  these  positions.  M  ere  they  our  own,  this  might  savour 
of  arro‘j[ance  ;  but  they  have  been,  for  substance,  long  before 
the  world,  us  urged  by  some  of  the  acutest  reasoners  of  any  age. 
i  They  have  never  yet  been,  and  we  are  confident,  never  will  be 

%  invalidated. 

♦  4.  A  fourth  objection  brought  forward  in  our  review  of  tlie 

I  learned  Provost’s  Inquiry,  was  directed  against  his  statement 

relative  to  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  creed  of  the  Fatalist. 

We  took  the  liberty  of  charging  upon  the  Author  a  palpable 
blunder,  in  confounding  a  belief  that  things  are  fixed,  w  ith  a 
knowledge  of  things  as  fixed — a  belief  in  the  absolute  predes- 
I  ti nation  of  cvenU  in  general,  w  ith  a  foreknow  ledge  of  particu- 
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lar  eve!\ts  aa  inevitable.  For  he  has  attributed  to  the  formei*, 
whic  h  IS  the  creed  of  the  Fatalist,  an  etVect  on  the  mind  which 
couM  result  only  from  the  latter;  that  is  to  aay.  from  that  cer¬ 
tain  anticipation  which  amounts  to  foreknowledge  with  respect 
to  the  ])articular  event.  And  he  has  erred  still  further,  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  annihilation  of  all  motive  as  the  natural  tendency 
of  a  belief  in  the  unalterableneas  of  events,  even  ip  a  future 
state  ;  arguing  from  the  operation  of  certain  notions  on  a  de- 
])raved  nature,  to  w  hat  must  be  the  ettect  of  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  in  a  holy  nature.  For  the  proof  adduced  in  support  of  this 
charge,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  that  article.  We  would 
now  only  remark,  by  way  of  further  illustration,  that  instances 
are  not  wanting,  which  would  completely  overthrow  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  representation.  But  then,  his  saving  clause,  that  some 
powerful  counteracting  cause  had  interfered,  would  enable  him 
to  parry  ott’  the  conclusion.  There  was  at  least  one  inhabitant 
of  our  fallen  world,  who  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  unalterable¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  series  of  events  in  which  he  was  to  take  the 
most  prominent  part;  who  knew  the  unalterable  conditions  under 
which  he  was  placed;  yet,  in  whonc  that  belief  and  knowledge 
had  no  tendency  to  extinguish  motive,  or  to  paralyse  exertion. 
A  measure  of  that  foreknowledge,  including  the  certainty  of 
their  eventually  participating  in  his  glory,  he  was  pleasea  to 
communicate  to  the  most  distinguished  of  his  followers ;  and 
in  them,  this  tendency  never  developed  itself.  In  the  writings 
of  those  illustrious  individuals,  we  find  the  Divine  predeter¬ 
mination  of  events,  and  their  personal,  unalterable  predesti¬ 
nation,  frequently  adverted  to  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  instead 
of  being  employed  as  a  reason  for  supineness,  these  references 
are  seemingly  introduced  to  heighten  the  force  of  motive,  and 
the  vigour  oi  exertion.  But  then,  the  Apostles  had  not  studied 
at  Oxford  ;  they  were  not  metaphysicians ;  their  belief  in  these 
doctrines  was  •  nominal  rather  than  real ;’  and  its  being  un¬ 
attended  with  its  natural  consequences,  doubtless  only  proves, 
that  some  powerful  counteracting  cause  interfered  to  prevent 
it  I 

It  is  mortifying  to  find  a  vulgar  fallacy,  urged  by  some  half¬ 
witted  reprobate  in  apolo^  for  his  vice,  more  in  bravado  than 
in  sober  earnest,  dignified  by  learned  writers  with  the  name  of 
an  argiiment,  and  treated  as  a  serious  difficulty.  Thus  we  find 
Archbishop  King  gravely  pleading  on  behalf  of  his  hypothesis, 
that  it  will  supply  an  answer  to  ‘  that  argument  that  has  puzzled 

*  mankind,  and  done  so  much  mischief  in  the  world  viz.  ‘  If 

•  Tfod  foresee  or  predestinate  that  I  shall  be  saved,  I  shall  in¬ 
fallibly  be  so;  and  if  he  foresee  or  have  predestinated  that  I 
shall  be  damned,  it  is  unavoidable;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
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*  matter  what  I  do,  or  how  I  behave  myself.*  The  Archbishop 
admits,  what  Dr.  Copieston  and  liis  authority  lieylin  seem  not 
to  have  been  aware  of,  that  *  matnf  answers  have  been  given  to 

*  this  argument.*  In  fact,  such  is  its  palpable  folly,  that  it 
fcnrcely  deserves  a  serious  answer.  Any  man  of  plain  sense  would 
perceive,  that  between  the  proposition  and  the  inference,  there 
IS  no  more  rational  connexion,  than  there  would  be  between  the 
sentences.  If  I  am  well,  I  shall  get  up  to-morrow  ;  therefore,  I 
will  not  go  to  bed  to-night.  Or  take  a  mode  of  reasoning  more 
closely  parallel ;  If  God  foresee  that  I  shall  be  rich,  I  shall  be 
rich:  therefore,  i  need  not  work.  The 'rread-mill  at  Brixton 
would  be  the  best  school  for  such  a  reasoner.  Yet,  change  a 
little  the  terms,  so  as  to  include  the  inclination  with  the  action 
foreseen  or  preordained,  and  Dr.  Copleston  seems  to  think  that 
it  would  be  ditlicult  for  I^hilalethes,  if  not  for  the  Provost  of 
Oriel  himself,  to  find  an  answer.  We  may  state  it  thus  :  says 
A.,  ‘  If  1  am  predestined  io  choose  to  do  evil,  1  shall  infallibly 

*  choose  to  do  evil ;  or,  if  to  choose  tlie  contrary,  1  shall  choose 

*  the  contrary.*  ‘  And  what  tlien  ?*  a  plain  man  might  ask  in 
his  simplicity.  A.  ‘  Therefore,  it  is  no  matter  which  I  choose 

*  to  do.*  B.  ‘  B//y  is  it  no  matter  f*  A,  ‘  Because  it  cannot 
be  otherwise.*  B.  ‘  Otherwise  than  what?’  A.  ‘  Why,  other¬ 
wise  than  it  is.*  B.  ‘  Softly,  my  good  friend  ;  you  mean,  or 
ought  to  mean,  that  it  w  ill  not  be  otherwise  than  it  will  be,  or 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  God  sees  it  will  be ;  which  is  true, 
indetd,  but  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  because  you  do 
not  and  cannot  know  how  it  will  be,  except  as  you  are  resolved 
how  it  shall  be.  You  have  therefore  given  no  reason  at  all.  The 

Iiresent  and  the  future  are  alike  with  God;  so  that,  did  his 
blow  ing  wliat  you  will  do,  or  w  ill  choose  to  do,  form  any 
ground  for  your  present  plea,  his  know  ing  w  hat  you  are,  ought 
to  make  you  equally  indiHerent  to  any  existing  evils.  Try  the 
etHcacy  of  this  logic.  God  sees  whether  1  am  happy  or  miser¬ 
able  ;  tlierefore,  it  is  no  matter  which  1  am,  for  I  cannot  be 
both  at  once.  Just  as  rational  is  the  argument,  tliat  your  future 
happiness  does  not  dej)end  on  your  j)resent  conduct,  because 
God  foresees  w  hat  both  your  conduct  will  be,  and  to  what  it  will 
lead.’ — This  is  jmlting  the  matter  in  a  familiar  way;  but,  in 
truti),  the  whole  })crplexity  arises  from  WTapping  up  vague  ideas 
in  metaphysical  language;  tmd  a  little  common  sense  on  these 
points  is  worth  whole  pages  of  philosophizing. 

6.  We  objected,  in  the  fifth  place,  to  Dr.  Copleston’s  very 
dangerous  ^nd  heretical  notions  respecting  the  Providence  of 
God,  connected  w'ith  his  idea,  that  the  Divine  Prescience  and 
the  free  agency  of  man  are  tniths  apparently  incompatible. 
The  doctrine  of  Predestination  is,  in  fact,  only  another  phrase 
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for  the  doctrine  of  Providence;  and  if  one  is  given  up,  botU 
iniiHt  he.  The  same  word  in  Scripture  is  inditierently  used  in 
reference  to  the  events^  of  this  life,  and  the  interests  of  the 
next ;  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  our  Translators  should  have 
rendered  it  variously :  as  Acts  iv.  ‘J«.  “  determined  before 
1  Cor.  ii.  7.  ‘‘  ordained  before  Rom.  viii.  29,  Eph.  i.  5,  11. 

•*  ])redestinated.”  If  (lod’s  seeing  a  free  agent  act.  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  his  fore-seeing  how  he  will  act,  is 
thought  to  infringe  apparently  on  the  liberty  ot  the  agent,'*  so 
as  to  constitute  a  metaphysical  dithculty ;  much  more  must 
God’s  employing  that  tree  agency  seem  incompatihle  with  hu* 
man  freedom.  Accordingly,  the  learned  Provost  considers  a 
controlling  superintendence  of  events  as  a  suspension,  so  far 
as  exercised,  of  free  agency  ;  as  leaving  no  room  for  freedom. 
Very  diHerent  were  the  views  of  the  acute  and  learned  Horsley, 
who  speaks  of  ‘  the  foreknowledge  and  providence  of  the 
‘  Deity,  and  that  liberty  w  hich  doth  truly  belong  to  man  as  a 

*  moral  agent.’  as  things  not  only  *  perfectly  consistent,*  but 
‘  naturally  connected.’  What  that  liberty  is,  he  is  careful  to 
explain,  resolving  it  into  the  conscious  pow  er  which  every  man 
feels  he  has.  to  do  the  action  he  a])proves,  and  to  abstain  from 
another  which  his  conscience  condemns, — a  conscious  power 
connected  with  a  sense  of  accountableness.  ‘  Happy,  thrice 

*  happy,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  they  who  act  invariably  by  these 
‘  (moral)  perceptions !  They  have  attained  to  the  glorious  liberty 

*  of  the  sous  of'Ciod!*  Here,  then,  the  Bishop  recognisea 
another  sort  of  liberty  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  account* 
ahleness  ;  that  liberty  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  wnen  he  says, 
that  “  the  law  (or  principle)  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  ’’ 
had  set  him  “  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death” — a  freedom 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  moral  bondage  of  the  sinner.  Now 
then,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  free  agency  does  not  require  this 
higher  species  of  freedom,  w'hich  is  peculiar  to  the  regenerate; 
and  this  is  all  that  the  Calvinist  maintains.  He  denies  th« 
monstrous  figment  of  the  Arminian,  a  will  independent  of 
motives,  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  agent,  self  moved, 
and  sovereignly  indifferent ;  he  denies  that  the  will  of  man  is 
free  from  bins;  but  he  does  not  dispute  that  man  is  free  to  will, 
that  is.  that  he  acts  freely.  It  is  truly  astonishing  how  much 
nonsense  has  been  talked  on  both  sides  for  want  of  defining 
terms.  Yet,  the  language  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  agreed 
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npon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  is  most  imexceptionably  ex¬ 
plicit  on  this  point.  ‘  Nor  is  violence,’  they  say,  speaking  of 
the  Divine  Decrees,  *  oHered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor 

•  is  the  liberty  or  continixency  of  second  causes  taken  away, 

•  but  rather  established. Again  :  ‘  God  hath  endued  the  will 
‘  of  man  with  that  natural  liberty,  that  is  neither  forced,  nor 

*  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature  detennined  to  do  good  or 

*  evil.’f  It  is  true,  what  follows  seems  to  hold  out  the  idea 
tliat  tliis  natural  liberty  was  lost  at  the  Fall ;  but  the  words, 
‘  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation,’  shew,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  reverend  (’ompilers,  was,  not  that  fallen  man 
had  lost  the  pow  er  of  freely  w  illing,  but  that  he  is  destitute  of 
the  strength  to  recover  himself  from  a  state  of  moral  bondage  ; 
which  is  no  metaphysical  refinement,  but  a  plain  doctrine  of 
Scripture.  Dr.  Copleston,  however,  differs  not  more  widely 
from  the  Asseinblv  of  Divines,  than  he  does  from  Bp.  Horsley. 
He  seems  to  have  no  idea  that  the  doctrine  of  Philosophical 
Necessity  can  he  got  rid  of,  unless  by  setting  up  a  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Free-will.  He  cites  the  following  passage  from  Diderot, 
without  attempting  to  point  out  its  fallacy,  merely  asa  ])roof  of 
the  bad  moral  temlency  of  such  opinions,  in  the  absence  of 
counteracting  causes. 

‘  Examine  it  narrowly,  ?ncl  you  will  sor  that  the  word  liberty  is  a 
word  devoid  of  meaning;  thatlhrre  are  not.  and  that  there  cannot  be  free 
l»eings ;  that  we  are  only  what  accords  with  the  general  order,  with  our- 
organization,  our  education,  ami  the  chain  of  events.  I’hesc  dispose 
of  us  invincibly.  \Ve  can  no  more  conceive  of  a  being  acting  without 
a  motive,  than  we  can  of  one  of  the  arms  of  a  balance  acting  without 
a  weight.  I'hc  motive  is  always  exterior  and  foreign,  fastcneil  upon  us  by 
some  cause  distinct  frt>m  ourselves.  What  deceives  us  is,  the  prodigious 
variety  of  our  actions,  joined  to  the  habit  which  wc  catch  at  our  birth, 
of  confounding  the  voluntary  and  the  free.  We  have  been  so  often 
praisctl  and  blameil,  and  have  so  often  praised  and  blamed  others, 
that  wc  contract  an  inveterate  prejudice  of  iK'lieving  that  wc  and  they 
will  and  act  friTly.  But  if  there  is  no  liberty,  there  is  no  action  that 
inerHs  rither  praise  or  blame  ;  neither  vice  nor  virtue ;  nothing  that 
ought  cither  to  he  rewanled  or  punished.  What  then  is  the  distinction 
among  men  !  The  doing  c»f  good  and  the  doing  of  ill !  The  doer  of 
ill  is  one  who  must  ho  destrt>yt'd,  not  punished.  The  doer  of  good  is 
lucky,  not  virtuous.*'  * 

Dr.  Copleston  gives  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  '  theory  of 
•  Necessity  it  is,  in  truth,  the  theory  of  the  Matermlist. 
Tins  important  fact  he  leaves  out  of  sight,  thoughr  it  is  the 
moat  remarkable  feature  in  the  Frenchman’s  reasoning,  and 
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gives  all  its  virus  to  tlie  passage.  Why  has  he  done  tins  !  Can* 
such  opinions  be  fairly  adduced  as  a  sample  of  the  moral  ten-* 
dency  of  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  linked  as  that  doctrine  is 
in  his  title-page,  not  with  Materialism,  but  with  Calviaistio 
Predestination  t  Diderot  is  right,  w  hen  he  says  that  we  can* 
not  conceive  of  a  rational  being  acting  without  a  motive,  and 
denies  that  there  can  be  a  freedom  from  motive.  The  fallacy  li^» 
in  his  applying  the  laws  of  mechanical  motion  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  and  confounding  moral  causes  with  mechanical 
ones.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  passage,  it  would  be  a  false  infe¬ 
rence,  even  were  we  to  grant  him  his  premises.  This  Leib¬ 
nitz  has  ably  shewn.  Rewards  and  punishments  would  still 
have  a  place  in  a  system  of  motives,  as  moral  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  good  and  repressing  evil ;  and  it  would  still  be  wise 
and  necessary,  to  punish,  not  to  destroy  the  doer  of  ill :  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  recognised  in  the  treatment  of  animals.  So  far 
is  this  Frenchman’s  proHigate  doctrine  from  being  a  legitimate 
consequence  of  his  own  philosophical  creed.  But  the  best 
comment  on  the  whole  extract  that  we  can  supply,  is  a  noble 
passage  in  the  sermon  of  the  learned  prelate  before  alluded 
to,  which  we  shall  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  giving 
at  length. 

‘  The  previous  certainty  of  things  to  come,  is  one  of 

*  those  truths  which  are  not  easily  comprehended.  The  dif- 

*  hculty  seems  to  arise  from  a  habit  tliat  we  have  of  mea-  ' 

*  suring  all  intellectual  powers  bv  the  standard  of  human  in* 

*  tellect.  There  is  notning  in  the  nature  of  certainty,  ab- 

*  stractedly  considered,  to  connect  it  with  past  time  or  with 

*  the  present,  more  than  with  the  future.  But  human  know- 

*  ledge  extends  in  so  small  a  degree  to  future  things,  that 

*  scarce  any  thing  becomes  certain  to  us  till  it  comes  to  pass  ^ 

*  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  things  acquire  their 

*  certainty  from  their  accomplishment.  But  this  is  a  gross 

*  fallacy.  The  proof  of  an  event  to  us  always  depends  either 
'  upon  the  testimony  of  others  or  the  evidence  of  our  own 

*  senses  ;  but  the  cei^inty  of  events  in  themselves  arises  from 

*  their  natural  connexion  with  their  proper  causes.  Hence,  to 

*  that  great  Being  who  knows  things,  not  by  testimony— not 

*  by  sense,  but  by  their  causes,  as  being  Himself  the  First 

*  Cause,  the  source  of  power  and  activity  to  all  other  causesi 

*  — to  Him,  every  thing  that  shall  ever  be,  is  at  all  tiroes  infi- 

*  nitely  more  certain  than  any  thing  either  past  or  present  can 

*  be  to  any  man  ;  except  perhaps  the  simple  fact  of  his  own  ex. 

*  istence,  and  some  of  those  necessary  trutl^  which  are  evi- 

*  deuced  to  every  man,  not  by  his  bodily  soDses,  but  by  that 
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•  internal  perception  which  seems  to  be  the  first  act  of  created 

•  intellect. 

•This  certainty,  however, is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 

•  a  true  necessity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  A  thing 

•  is  necessary  when  the  idea  of  existence  is  included  in  the 

•  idea  of  the  thing  as  an  inseparable  part  of  it.  Thus,  God  is 

•  necessary  ; — the  mind  cannot  think  of  Him  at  all  without 

•  thinking  of  Him  as  existent.  The  \ery  notion  and  name  of 

•  an  event  excludes  this  necessity,  which  belongs  only  to  things 

•  uncaused.  The  events  of  the  created  universe  are  certain 

•  because  sufficient  causes  do,  not  because  they  must  act  to 

•  their  production,  (iod  kitou's  this  certainty,  because  He 

•  knows  the  action  of  all  these  causes,  inasmuch  as  He  himself 

•  begins  it,  and  perfectly  comprehends  those  mutual  connexions 

•  between  the  things  He  hath  created,  which  render  this  a  cause 

•  and  that  its  effiect. 

•  But  the  mere  certainty  of  things  to  come,  including  in  it 

•  even  human  actions,  is  not  all  that  is  implied  in  the  terms  of 

•  our  Lord’s  prediction;  which  plainly  intimate  that  the  actions 

•  of  men,  even  their  worst  actions,  are  in  some  measure  com- 

•  prised  in  the  design  of  Providence,  who,  although  He  wills 

•  not  the  evil  of  any  single  act,  undoubtedly  wills  tlie  good  in 

•  which  the  whole  system  of  created  agency  shall  ultimately 

•  terminate . 

. ‘  There  is  yet  another  error  upon  this  subject, 

•  which,  1  think,  took  its  rise  among  professed  infidels;  and  to 

•  them,  till  of  late,  it  hath  been  entirely  confined.  But  some 

•  have  appeared  among  its  modern  advocates,  actuated,  I  am 

•  persuaded,  by  the  same  humble  spirit  of  resigned  devotion 

•  which  gave  birth  to  the  plan  of  arbitrary  predestination. 

•  Deeply  versed  in  physics,  which  the  Calvinists  neglected; 

•  these  men  wish  to  reconcile  the  notions  of  God’s  arbitrary 

•  dominion,  which  they  in  common  with  the  Calvinists  maintain; 

•  with  what  the  others  entirely  overlooked,  the  regular  opera- 

•  tion  of  second  causes . So  far  as  these  Meces- 

•  sarians  maintain  the  certain  influence  of  moral  motives,  as 

•  the  natural  and  sufiicient  means  whereby  human  actions,  and 

•  even  human  thoughts,  are  brought  into  that  continued  chain 

•  of  causes  and  etlects,  which,  taking  its  beginning  in  the 

•  operations  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  cannot  but  be  fully  under- 

•  stood  by  Him, — so  far  they  do  service  to  the  cause  of  truth, 

•  placing  the  “  great  and  glorious**  doctrines  of  foreknow  ledge 

•  and  providence — absolute  foreknowledge,  universal  provi- 

•  dence — upon  a  firm  and  philosophical  foundation  ;  a  thing  to 

•  be  wished  with  respect  to  every  doctrine  of  any  practical  im- 
‘  }>ortance,  whenever,  as  in  this  case,  the  great  obscurity  of 
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*  the  subject  renders  the  interpretation  of  texts  of  Scripture 

*  dubious,  which  otherwise,  taken  as  they  oucht  to  be,  in  the 

*  plainest  and  the  most  natural  nieaninpj  of  tne  W’ords,  might 

*  be  decisive.  But  when  they  go  beyond  this,— when  they 

*  would  represent  this  influence  of  moral  motives  as  arising 

*  from  a  pnysical  necessity,  the  very  same  wuth  that  which 

*  excites  and  governs  the  motions  of  the  inanimate  creation, — 

*  here  they  confound  Nature’s  distinctions,  and  contradict  the 

*  very  principles  they  would  stem  to  have  established.  The 
'  source  of  their  mistake  is  this,  that  they  imagine  a  similitude 

*  between  things  which  admit  of  no  comparison — between  the 

*  influence  of  a  moral  motive  upon  mind,  and  that  of  mechan- 
‘  ical  force  upon  matter.  A  moral  motive  and  a  mechanical 

*  force  are  both  indeed  causes,  and  equally  certain  causes  each 

*  of  its  proper  effect ;  but  they  are  causes  in  very  different 
‘  senses  of  the  word,  and  derive  their  energy  from  the  most 

*  opposite  principles.  Force  is  only  another  name  for  ah 
‘  efficient  cause ;  it  is  that  w'hich  impresses  motion  upon  body, 

*  the  passive  recipient  of  a  foreign  impulse.  A  moral  motive 

*  is  wliat  is  more  significantly  called  the  final  cause  ;  and  can 

*  have  no  influence  but  with  a  being  that  proposes  to  itself  an 

*  end,  chooses  means,  and  thus  putt  itself  in  action.  It  is  true, 
‘  that  while  this  is  my  end,  and  while  1  conceive  these  to  be  the 

*  means,  a  definite  act  will  as  certainly  follow  that  definite 

*  choice  and  judgement  of  my  mind,  provided  1  be  free  from 

*  all  external  restraint  and  impediment,  as  a  determinate 

*  motion  will  be  excited  in  a  body  by  a  force  applied  in  a  given 
'  direction.  There  is  in  both  cases  an  equal  certainty  of  the 

*  effect.  But  the  principle  of  the  certainty  in  the  one  case  and 

*  in  the  other,  is  entirely  different;  which  difference  necessarily 

*  arises  from  the  different  nature  of  final  and  efficient  causes. 

*  Every  cause,  except  it  be  the  will  of  the  Deity  acting  to  the 

*  first  production  of  substances, — every  cause,  1  say,  except 

*  this  acting  in  this  singular  instance,  produces  its  effect  by 
‘  acting  upon  something ;  and,  whatever  oe  the  cause  that  acts, 

*  the  principle  of  certainty  lies  in  a  capacity,  in  the  thing  on 
which  it  acts,  of  being  affected  by  that  action.  Now',  the 
capacity  which  force,  or  an  efficient  cause,  requires  in  the 
object  of  its  action,  is  absolute  inertness.  But  intelligence 

*  and  liberty  constitute  tbe  capacity  of  being  influenced  by  a 

*  final  cause — by  a  moral  motive  ;  and  to  this  very  liberty  (foes 

*  this  sort  of  cause  owe  its  whole  efficacy — the  whole  certainty 

*  of  its  operation ;  which  certainty  never  can  disprove  the 
'  existence  of  that  liberty  upon  which  it  is  itself  founded,  and 

*  of  which  it  affords  the  nignest  evidence. 

These  distinctions  between  the  efficient  and  the  final  cause 
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•  being  once  understood,  we  may  from  the  Necessarian’s  own 

•  pnnciples  deduce  the  firmest  proof  of  t)ie  liberty  of  man. 

•  For,  since  God  foreknows  and  governs  future  events,  so  far 

•  as  subordinate  agents  are  concerned  in  them,  liy  the  means  of 

•  moral  motives,  that  is,  by  final  causes, — since  these  are  the 

•  engines  by  which  He  turns  and  wields  the  intellectual  world, 

•  bending  tne  perverse  wills  of  wicked  men  and  of  apostate 

•  spirits  to  His  purpose, — and  since  these  motives  owe  their 

•  energy,  their  whole  success,  to  the  liberty  of  the  beings  that 

•  are  governed  by  them, — it  is  in  consecjuence  most  certain, 

•  however  it  may  seem  most  strange,  that  (Jod  could  not  govern 

•  the  world  as  lie  does,  by  final  causes,  if  man  were  not  free  ; 

•  no  more  than  He  could  govern  the  material  part  of  it  mechan- 

•  ically,  by  efiicient  causes,  if  matter  were  not  wholly  passive. 

•  The  Necessarian  does  not  listen  to  this  argument.  He  has 

•  furnished  himself  with  an  expedient  to  nmke  room  for  the 

•  physical  necessity  he  would  introduce  into  what  has  been 

•  called  the  moral  world.  His  expedient  is  neither  more  nor 

•  less  than  this,  that  he  would  annihilate  the  moral  world  alto- 

•  gether.  He  detiics  the  existence  of  the  immaterial  principle  in 

•  man ;  and  would  stamp  the  very  form  of  human  intellect, 

•  that  living  image  of  the  Divinity,  upon  the  passive  substance 

•  of  the  brain  !*♦ 

With  this  admirable  specimen  of  truly  philosophical  reason¬ 
ing,  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  leave,  for  the  present,  of 
the  subject-  Other  confutations  and  refutations  of  Calvinism 
are  before  us,  which  will  require  ns  to  resume  the  topic  at  some 
future  period.  Dr.  Copleston’s  views  of  Prayer  furnished  our 
sixth  objection  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  Inquiry ;  but 
we  shall  not  repeat  what  we  then  remarked  as  to  the  unscrip- 
tural  and  comfortless  character  of  tlie  Oriel  philosophy  on  this 
point.  We  have  already  said  enough  to  shew,  that  the  learned 
Provost  has  not  met  the  most  formidable  objections  to  which 
his  statements  are  open,  and  that  these  are  objections  which,  as 
a  wise  and  good  man,  it  behooves  him  attentively  to  consider, 
and  fairly  to  dispose  of,  before  he  ventures  fortii  again  as  an 
aisailant  of  Calvinistic  opinions.  As  a  critic  and  philologist, 
as  a  writer  and  a  scholar,  as  professor  of  poetry  and  Provost  of 
Oriel  College,  he  deserves  the  reputation  and  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  honours  he  enjoys.  We  the  more  deeply  regret  that 
he  should  not  have  thought  a  little  more  closely,  and  informed 
himself  a  little  more  extensively,  on  theological  subjects, 
before  he  undertook  to  write  on  them.  Probably,  they  are  a 
pursuit  as  new  to  him,  as  foreign  from  all  his  previous  studies. 
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xit.  Chemistry  was  to  Bishop  Watson,  when  he  undertook  lo 
lecture  on  it  at  Cambridge.  We  jud^e  so  from  the  authors  be 
cites,  as  much  as  from  tne  immaturity  of  his  own  reasonings. 
If  he  will  push  his  inquiries  a  little  further,  he  will,  we  douDt 
not.  lie  conducted  to  the  conclusion,  that  Calvinism,  in  its 
crudest  form,  is  but  truth  ill-stated,  or,  if  we  may  so  express  it« 
truth  out  of  draw'ing ;  that  its  statements  may  sometimes  re* 
quire  correction,  but  that  the  denial  of  its  principles  must 
always  involve  error. 


Art.  III.  A  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Moeaical 

Geologies.  By  Granville  Penn,  Esq.  pp.  460.  8vo.  Price  12t. 

London.  1822. 

'^IIIS  is  by  far  the  most  plausible  and  masterly  attempt 
^  which  has  hitherto  been  made,  to  compare  the  facts  of 
Geology  with  the  sacred  records  of  the  Creation  and  the  De¬ 
luge.  iVlr.  Penn  is  an  erudite  speculative  Geologist,  rather 
than  a  personal  observer  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  connected 
w  ith  the  formation  of  the  rocks,  mountains,  and  other  materials 
of  the  earth's  surface.  He  does  not,  like  Saussure,  or  Hum¬ 
boldt,  or  Macciilloch,  go  forth  to  visit  Alpine  solitudes,  or 
islands  and  shores  of  diHicult  and  dangerous  access,  to  gather 
materials  for  the  chronology  of  the  Earth,  from  the  remaining 
inonumenti  of  former  catastrophes  and  revolutions.  ’He  seems 
to  have  little  relish  for  the  romantic  wanderings  and  fanciful 
theories  which,  time  out  of  mind,  have  brigmened  tKc  day¬ 
dreams  of  Geologists,  and  cheered  them  on  in  their  perilous  ad¬ 
ventures  among  precipices,  glaciers,  and  volcanoes.  He  IHces 
not  •  the  (Ireaaful  pleasure'  of  climbing  the  crag^  cliff  em¬ 
bossed  with  mountains,  or  scooped  into  gulfs;  and  shrinks 
back  from  the  position  of  standing  on  some  Alpine  pinnacle, 

*  Like  shipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast,* 

to  contemplate  the  sublimities  of  Nature.  All  such  dangerous 
and  discomfortable  modes  of  study,  he  renounces  for  an  elegant 
library  and  a  cheerful  hearth,  where  the  mountain  storm  cannot 
assail  him,  nor  the  avalanche  break  in  upon  the  smooth  current 
of  his  musings.  The  practical  Geologist,  he  looks  upon  as  a 
mere  pioneer,  who  is  to  assist  him  by  supplying  the  materials  of 
which  he  may  construct  his  system ;  and  this,  he  sets  himself 
to  rear  with  all  the  indefatigable  and  formal  industir  of  a  Oer* 
man  commentator,  and  all  tne  calculating  caution  of  an  Aristo¬ 
telian  fresh  from  the  schools. 
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Before  he  commences  his  own  structure,  however,  he  lays 
for  it  a  strong  foundation,  by  demolishing  all  the  geological 
edifices  previously  built,  and  piling  up  tneir  ruins  and  debris 
into  a  huge  tumufus  of  amorphous  fragments,  which  can  never 
again,  he  thinks,  be  employed  by  any  future  architect;  and 
must  of  course  supply  an  imperishable  mound  of  support  for 
the  Mosaic  Geology.’*  It  will  afi'ord  our  readers,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  the  most  adequate  notion  of  the  work,  to  give  them  a 
specimen  of  our  Author’s  powers  in  the  character  of  the 
*  Architect  of  Ruin,’  before  we  attempt  a  sketch  ol  his  more 
laborious  undertaking. — the  foundation  of  a  system  of  Ge¬ 
ology. 

He  commences  his  work  of  demolition,  by  employing  the 
])hilosophical  principles  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  as  tests  to  try  the 
several  Systems  of  (ieology;  among  which  he  makes  little 
discrimination,  massing  them  all  together,  Whistonian,  \V  erne- 
rian,  and  lluttonian,  under  the  name  of  Mineral  Geology,  *  or, 

'  according  to  a  more  recent  denomination.  Geognosy.’  This 
science  has  avowedly  for  its  object,  the  discovery  of  the  mode 
of  the  first  formation,  and  of  the  sabseqaent  changes  of  the  rocks 
and  other  materials  on  the  Earth’s  surface,  as  deduced  from 
observation  and  ‘  sound  principles  of  physics,  by  the  rides  of 
*  an  exact  logic.’ 

The  leading  position  of  the  Mineral  Geologists,  which  our 
Author  proves  with  great  formality  by  multiplied  quotations,  is, 
that  the  crystalline  phenomena  of  rocks,  indicate  the  former 
existence  of  a  chaotic  ocean,  or  original  chaotic  fluid,  in  which 
a  confused  mass  of  elemental  principles  were  sus|)ended  in  a 
vast  solution,  till,  after  an  unassignable  series  of  ages,  they 
settled  themselves  into  order  and  correspondence  of  parts,  by 
a  gradual  process  of  precipitation  and  crystallization,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  atlinity  and  aggregation.  Before  the  Earth 
obtained  its  present  solidity,  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
spherical  figure  from  the  operation  of  physical  laws,  by  which 
aUo  it  was  made  to  revolve  upon  its  axis.  Now’  all  this,  he 
shews,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Newton, 
whom  the  Mineral  Geologists  affect  to  lollow.  Newton  never 
dreamed  of  a  first  formation  by  the  blind  working  of  the  law's 
of  chemical  affinity,  in  a  chaotic  solution.  He  expressly  says: 

•  All  material  tilings  seem  to  have  been  composed,  and  va- 
‘  riously  associated  in  the  first  Creation,  by  the  counsels  of  an 

•  Intelligent  Agent.  For  it  became  Him  who  created  them,  to 

•  set  tliem  in  order;  and  if  He  did  so,  it  is  unphiiosophical  to 

•  seek  for  any  other  oiigin  of  this  world,  or  to  pretend  that  it 

•  might  rise  out  of  a  chaos,  by  the  mere  laws  of  Nature ; 

•  though,  being  once  formed,  it  may  continue  by  those  laws  for 
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*  many  apes.**  Newton's  philosophy  is  eoually  in  opposition 
to  the  Huttonian  doctrine  of  successive  worlds.  He  says:  ‘Ths 

*  prowth  of  new  systems  out  of  old  ones,  without  the  media* 

‘  tion  of  a  Divine  Power,  seems  to  me  apparently  absurd.'t 

A  pain,  what  Newton  advanced  only  as  an  hypothei%C4d  illui* 
iratiun,  GeolopisU  have  laid  down  potithelj/,  that  the  Earth  was 
once  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  Newton,  however,  merely  says* 

*  //'the  earth  were  formed  of  a  uniformly  yielding  substanoe* 

‘  and  //  it  were  to  become  deprived  of  its  motion,);  it  would 
settle  Into  a  perfect  sphere ;  and  ij'  it  were  then  to  receive  a 
transverse  impulse,  it  would  be  chanped  to  an  obtuse  spheroid* 
llattened  at  the  poles.  But,  instead  of  concludinp  from  tnis,  that 
the  Barth  was  formerly  either  fluid  or  of  a  yielding  substance* 
he  infers  that  it  was  originally  thus  formed  at  its  first  creation* 
God  havinp  given  it  this  form,  because  it  ‘  most  conduced  to 

*  the  end  for  which  He  formed  it.  Newton  refers  to  an  In- 
tellipent  Cause ;  the  Mineral  Geologist,  to  a  chemical  men- 
strunm,  Newton  proceeded  ‘  from  effects  to  their  causes* 

‘  and  from  particular  causes  to  more  general  ones,  till  the  wr- 

*  pument  ends  in  the  most  general.'  Whereas  the  Mineral 
Geologists  have  never  extended  their  analysis  beyond  the  nar- 
ticu/urs  belonging  to  mineral  matter ;  although  the  mode  of  tbs 
first  formation,  which  is  the  subject  of  their  speculations* 
necessarily  supposes  the  most  general  cause.  This  proceeding 
of  theirs,  Sir.  Penn  remarks,  entitles  th^m  to  be  ranked  among< 
those  of  whom  Bacon  speaks,  who  impede  knowledge  *  by 

*  slipping  off'  particular  sciences  from  the  root  and  stock  ot 

*  universal  knowledge.' 

I)e  Luc  makes  rather  a  singular  apology  forgiving  up  New¬ 
ton's  principle—*  De  l^eo ei pruenomenU  dtsserere ad plulosop/iiam 

*  Mnturalem  pertinet*  His  words  are : — *  1  shall  not  say 

*  created,  because,  in  physics,  1  ought  not  to  employ  expres- 
‘  sions  which  are  not  generally  understood.*  The  word  created 
was  not,  indeed,  understood  by  many  of  De  Luc's  atheistical 
contemporaries,  because,  like  Falstaff,  they  were  *  troubled 

*  with  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking/ 
Newton,  however,  whose  philosophy  De  Luc  pretends  to  fol¬ 
low,  made  creation  the  leading  principle  of  first  formations* 
and  consequently  avoided  the  vague  and  aimless  wanderings  of 
the  Mineral  Geologist. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  that  we  should  re- 


*  Optics,  lib.  III,  ad Jin,  f  Third  Letter  to  Bentley. 

)  Si  terra  con^aret  fx  uniformi  materia,  motuque  oroai  privareCor* 
Ac.  Princip.  I.  iii.  Prop.  19,  ptob.  3. 
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fer  to  the  same  coiimion  cause,  all  existences  which  share  the 
same  common  properties.  Now  not  only  does  it  hold  good  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  mutter,  the  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and 
the  Mineral,  that  they  share  the  same  general  properties,  but 
there  seems  to  be  •  a  community  of  system  :*  the  Earth  is  fitted 
to  8up|>ort  animals  and  vegetables,  and  they  again  cannot  be 
supported  or  nourished  without  the  Earth.  They  are,  therefore, 
constituent  parts  of  one  whole ;  and  the  first  formations  of 
each,  must,  accordingly,  be  referred  to  the  sain®  cauie,  and  to 
the  same  mode;  so  that,  by  discerning  the  relation  of  any  one 
of  them,  we  at  the  same  time  discern  that  of  the  other  tw’O.  If 
we  connect  this  with  the  Newtonian  princijde,  ‘That  all  ma- 

•  terittl  things  were  in  the  beginning  created  and  set  in  order  by 

•  God,  in  their  fittest  sizes,  figures,  proportions,  and  proper- 
‘  ties,'  bearing  in  mind  that  the  act  of  creation  must  have  been 
immediate  as  to  Him,  we  shall  have  the  means  of  ascertaining, 

•  what  is  the  authority  of  sensible  phenomena,  for  determining 

•  the  mode  of  the  first  formations  of  each  of  the  three  king- 

•  doms  of  matter.*  All  terrestrial  matter  signifies  only  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals  compo¬ 
sing  the  Earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  first  formation  of  each 
of  these,  our  Author  most  ingeniously  examines ;  and  as  this 
is  one  of  the  most  original  and  striking  parts  of  the  work,  we 
shall  try  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  substance  of  his 
obser\’ations. 

If  we  trace  back  the  generations  of  men  to  their  Jirst  format 
tion,  we  ultimately  arrive  at  a  primitive,  ungenerated  parent  or 
parents  ;  ‘  for  there  must  have  been  a  first-formed,  created  man, 

•  as  certainly  as  there  has  since  been  a  succession  of  generated 
‘  men.*  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  argument,  to  what 
period  of  infancy,  boyhood,  manhood,  or  old  age,  the  first 
man  corresponded  after  his  creation ;  though  it  agrees  best 
with  our  notions  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  to  suppose  that  he 
was  created  mature.  He  possessed  at  all  events  a  bodily  struc¬ 
ture  similar  to  ours,  the  soft  parts  being  supported  and 
ftrengthened  by  means  of  Ifoncs.  The  first  inquiry,  therefore, 
which  presents  itself,  relates  to  the  formation  of  bone. 

*  Tolhis  question  Anatomy  replies:  “  The  use  of  ihe  bonti  is  to  give 
shape  tkm\  firmness  to  the  body;  to  be  levers  for  the  muscles  to  act  upon, 
Ac.: — their  fibres,  when^/iVsf  /ormed,  are  rery  soft,  until,  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  matter  which  is  separated  by  the  bloo<l  into  them,  they  grow 
h  degrees  to  the  hardness  of  a  cartilage,  and  then^  perfect  l>ooe.  But 
this  cnange  is  neither  made  in  n  very  short  time,  nor  begun  in  all  parts 
of  the  bone  at  once.  By  the  continual  addition  of  the  ossifying  matter, 
the  bones  increase  till  the  hardness  resists  a  further  extension  ;  and  that 
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hardiicis  increasinj^  ynhWc  they  arc  growing,  the  increase  oi  ihtir  growth 
bcconjcs  slower  anti  slower,  till  they  cease  to  grow  at  all.**  p.  6l* 

This  is  the  process  of  the  formation  of  bone  now;  but  such 
could  not  have  been  the  process  at  the  formation  of  the  bones 
of  the  first  man.  His  bones  could  not  have  been  formed  by 
dej^rees,  nor  by  a  slow  and  gradual  addition  of  ossifying  mat¬ 
ter,  nor  with  soft  fibres  gradually  grow  ing  hard  and  firm  ;  for, 
if  so,  the  process  must  liave  commenced  in  a  maternal  womb, 
whence  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  proceed.  He  was  created 
at  once,  with  his  bones  finn,  hard,  and  of  their  proper  magnU 
tude ;  the  Creator  anticipating,  in  that  first  formation,  by  an 
immediate  act,  effects  wnich  were  thenceforward  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  a  gradual  process,  of  which  He  then  establi^ed 
the  laws.  Yet,  if  a  bone  of  the  first  man  now  remained,  and 
could  be  submitted  to  an  Anatomist,  he  would  doubtless,  from 
its  structure  and  sensible  phenomena,  infer,  that  it  had  been 
produced  according  to  the  laws  of  ossification ;  just  as  the 
Mineral  Geologist  sees  in  the  structure  of  rocks,  nothing  but 
precipitations,  crystallizations,  and  dissolutions  which  have 
occurred  during  the  reign  of  chaos  or  the  formation  of  new 
worlds.  The  Anatomist  would  conclude  that  this  bone  of  the 
first  man  had  been  formed  in  the  womb,  had  been  at  first  soft 
and  slender,  and  had  gradually  become  hard  and  strong.  But 
his  conclusion  would  be  false,  and  for  this  reason ;  he  draws  his 
inferences  wholly  from  sensible  phenomena,  which,  by  the  hy¬ 
pothesis,  are  inadequate  to  solve  the  q^uestion,  viz.  the  mode 
of  the  first  formation  of  bone.  Hence  we  obtain  this 
general  principle ;  that  sensible  phenomena  alone,  cannot 
uetermine  the  mode  of  first  formations,  since  the  real  mode 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  laws  which  now  regulate 
these  phenomena. 

Tile  same  reasoning  will  hold  good  of  the  first  created  tree. 
The  tree  under  which  the  created  man  first  reposed,  and  from 
which  he  gathered  his  first  fruit,  must  have  had  a  stem  or  trunk, 
composed  of  wood.  What  then  is  wood?  The  Naturalist 
answers.  It  is  a  solid  body  giving  support  and  strength  to  the 
tree,  as  bones  do  to  the  bodies  of  animals.  It  is  at  first  soft  and 
herbaceous,  before  it  acquires  the  solidity  of  wood,  which  it 
does  only  after  many  years ;  for  *  as  nature  does  nothing  but 
*  by  a  progressive  course,  wood  acquires  its  hardness  only  by 

little  and  little.’  But,  in  the  first  tree,  the  wood  could  not 
have  gone  through  this  gradual  process  of  hardening  from 
a  state  of  softness  and  herbaceousness.  It  must  have  been 
formed  so  at  once  and  suddenly.  Now  if  a  portion  of  this 
first  tree  remained  at  present,  and  if  a  section  of  its  wood 
were  to  be  mingled  with  other  sections  of  trees  propagated 
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from  «erd  or  suckers,  the  Naturalist  would  not  be  able  on  in¬ 
spection  to  perceive  that  it  had  not,  like  the  rest,  proceeded 
gradually  and  slowly  from  a  soft  to  a  hard  state  ;  he  would  see 
nothing  in  it  but  what  had  been  produced  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  lij^itication  ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  Mineral  Geologist  can 
see  nothing  in  rocks,  but  crystals  which  have  arisen  from  so¬ 
lutions  or  fusions  of  mineral  matter  by  water  or  by  firt‘.  The 
inference  of  the  Naturalist,  however,  like  that  of  the  Anato¬ 
mist,  w  ould  be  false,  inasmuch  as  the  real  mode  of  the  first  for- 
ination  of  trees,  like  that  of  bones  and  that  of  rocks,  was  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  sensible  indications  of  their  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  for  *  the  ('reating  Agent  anticipated  by  an  immediate 
‘  act,  effects  which  were  thenceforth  to  be  produced  only  by  a 
‘  gnuiual  process  of  which  he  then  established  the  laws/ 

Let  us  now,  a  little  more  in  detail,  consider  the  first  created 
rack,  as  we  have  considered  the  first  created  bone,  and  the  first 
created  wood.  Hocks  are  looked  upon  by  the  Mineral  Geolo¬ 
gists  as  the  *  ma^mv  a$M  parentis,* — the  ‘  first  and  most  solid 

*  bones  of  this  globe/  forming,  in  some  measure,  the  skeleton, 

*  or,  as  it  were,  the  rough  frame-work  of  the  Earth  they  are 
also  said  to  be  *  stamjied  with  the  character  of  a  formation  al- 

*  together  crystalline,  as  if  they  were  really  the  product  of  a 

*  traiKpnl  precipitation.*  But,  if  we  follow  Newton’s  second 
rule  of  philosophizing,  by  which  we  are  bound  to  assign  the 
same  cause  for  the  same  effects,  we  must  conclude,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  bone  and  the  wood,  that  the  real  mode  in 
which  the  first  rocks  were  produced,  was  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  apparent  indications  of  the  phenomena.  The  sensible 
phenomena  which  suggest  crysudlization  to  the  Wernerian,  or 
vitrification  to  the  Huttonian  Geologist,  are  exactly  of  the  same 
authority  w  ith  those  which  suggest  ossification  and  lignihcation 
to  the  Anatomist  and  the  Naturalist.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
philosophical  than  their  prinia facie  conclusions,  so  very  different 
from  the  conclusion  of  New  ton,  *  that  all  the  particles  of  mat- 

*  ter  w  ere  variously  associated  at  the  first  creation  by  the  coun- 

*  sels  of  an  intelligent  Agent/  ‘  1  am,’  says  Mr.  Penn,  ‘  well 

*  aware  of  the  pow  er  of  phenomena  over  the  mind,  and  of  the 

*  difficulty  of  resisting  them.*  But  then,  he  remarks,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  an  illiterate 
peasant  experiences  in  renouncing  his  persuasion,  that  the  sun 
rises  from  the  earth  in  the  morning,  and  sets  at  night,  either  in 
the  ocean  or  behind  the  hills. 

The  absurdity  of  the  theory  maintained  by  the  Mineral  Ge¬ 
ologists  becomes  still  more  obvious,  when  we  compare  their 
principles  with  the  known  causes  and  operations  of  Nature  as 
we  Icum  them  from  observation  and  experience. 
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*  When  the  mineril  g<^loity  ascribes  the  first  formation  of  rocks  to  the 
mode  of  crystullization  in  an  universal  aqueous  fluid,  it  assumes  an  ef¬ 
fect  which  was  never  known  in  course  of  production,  and  explains  this 
rfl'ect  by  an  assumed  cause  which  was  never  known  in  course  of  opera¬ 
tion.  And  what  is  this  in  philosophy,  but  assuming  an  occult  caused 
and,  in  reason,  but  assuming  a  fiction  iastead  of  a  fact,  for  the  basis  of 
a  science  ? 

♦  *  •  •  ♦ 

‘  To  what  cause,  then,  it  will  exclaim,  are  wc  to  ascribe  the  regular 
iuccesitvc  strata  in  the  first  mineral  formations,  previous  to  the  distur¬ 
bance  of  which  they  bear  the  evidence  ?  1  ask,  in  reply :  To  what 

cause  are  we  to  ascribe  the  regular  successive  lamince  in  the  shell  of  tho 
first  tortoise ;  or  the  regular  successive  folds  in  the  wood  of  the  first 
tree ;  or  the  regular  successive  compartments  in  the  pulp  of  the  first 
orange?  The  cause,  in  each,  was  the  end  to  which  it  was  to 
serve;  the  efficient  cause,  was  the  intelligent  power  which  sought 
those  ends;  to  whom,  all  cremated  magnitudes  are  equal. 

*  To  what  cause,  it  will  again  exclaim,  nrc  we  to  ascribe  characteris¬ 
tic  diversities, of  granite,  purphprjf,  serpentine,  &c.  ?  1  again  n-ply,  by 

asking  :  To  wkat  cause  are  we  to  nscribe  the  diversity  ot  the  ivory  of 
the  first  elephant,  and  the  horn  of  the  Jirst  elk  ;  of  the  wool  of  the  Jirst 
sheep,  and  the  fur  of  the  first  ermine  t  'I’hose  were  first  formations,  then, 
as  the  granite,  the  porphyry,  and  the  serpentine,  continue  to  he  first forma^ 
tions,  now.  To  what  cause  arc  wc  to  ascribe  the  diversity  spots  in  the 
first  formed  panther,  of  stripes  in  the  Jirst  J'ormed  tiger,  and  of  a  plain 
hide  in  the  first  Jormed  lion  ?  'I’o  what  are  wc  to  ascribe  the  different 
textures,  of  bone,  cartilage,  and  muscle,  in  the  created  animal  ?  Wc 
may  as  well  ascribe  all  these  to  differences  of  secretion  and  accretion, 
which  never  took  place,  as  the  diversity  of  primitive  rocks  to  difl'erences 
of  precipitation  and  crystallization,  which  never  took  place.  Of  true 
first  formations^  the  cause  of  the  being  and  of  the  diversity  must  be  the 
same.  'I'he  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  will  never  consent  to 
derive  these  from  an  elemental  chaos!  pp.  1 17«  Ifl* 

I  Caving  thus  disposed  of  the  doctrines  of  Geologists  relating 
to  the  mode  of  first  formations,  Mr.  Penn  proceeds  to  ex¬ 
amine  by  the  same  tests,  their  speculations  respecting  the 
changes  and  revolutions  of  the  globe.  Kirwan  has  a  just  re¬ 
mark  to  this  effect ;  that  we  can  obtain  little  more  certain 
knowledge  of  past  Geolouical  facts,  merely  from  their  still 
existinij  consequences  exhibited  on  the  Earth’s  surface,  than 
we  could  obtain  of  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  merely  from 
the  medals  and  scattered  monuments  of  its  former  grandeur. 
D’Aubuisson  also  confesses,  that  *  those  revolutions  are  of  an 

*  order  which  has  nothing  analogous  to  the  effects  which  we 

*  see  Nature  produce.  Tne  thread  of  induction,’  he  says,  •  is 

cut  off’;  it  can  conduct  us  no  longer  :  and  to  attempt  to  ad- 

*  vance  without  its  aid,  would  be  voluntarily  to  lose  ourselves 
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•  in  pure  hypothesis.*  Cuvier,  however,  in  a  very  different 

•  spirit,  tis  if  the  thinjjj  were  possible,  exclaims:  ‘Would  it 
‘  not  he  r^lorioiis  for  man  to  burst  the  limits  of  time,  and,  by  a 

•  few  observations,  to  ascertain  the  history  of  the  world,  and 

•  the  series  of  events  w  Inch  preceded  the  birth  of  the  human 
‘  race?*  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  confessions  of  ignorance, 
fieologists  have  advanced  most  confidently  to  the  task  ot 
composing  a  minute  history  of  the  revolutions  of  the  Earth,  with 
no  other  materials  than  the  fanciful  speculations  founded  on  a 
few  striking  appearances  observed  upon  its  surface.  They 
tell  us  of  indefinite  periods  of  deposition  from  the  chaotic 
waters,  of  the  sinking  of  these  waters,  and  the  apjiearance  of 
the  rocks  above  them,  and  again,  of  a  sudden  rising  and 
overflow  of  the  w  aters  on  the  new  ly  bared  rocks,  and  of  many 
either  events  which  they  detail  with  all  the  minuteness  of  his¬ 
tory  and  all  the  confidence  of  truth.  Their  appeal  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Bacon  and  of  New  ton  in  support  of  their  theories,  is 
singularly  unhappy,  liacon  says  expressly,  *  that  there  is  no- 
‘  thing  in  the  history  of  the  Creation  to  invalidate  the  fact, 
‘  that  the  mass  and  substance  of  heaven  and  earth  was  created 

•  in  one  moment  of  time  ;  but  that  six  days  were  assigned  for 
‘  disposing  and  adjusting  it.’*  He  admits  most  distinctly  the 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  record  ;  and  those  who  reject  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  pretend  to  follow  him,  are,  to  say  the  least, 
not  very  consistent.  Our  Author  now  |)roceeds  to  take  up  the 
sacred  record  in  detail,  and  he  illustrates  it  by  many  very  in¬ 
genious  and  novel  observations.  He  shews  that  Rosenmuller, 
Bishop  Patrick,  and  other  eminent  commentators,  have  been 
drawn  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  by  the 
imposing  arguments  of  the  Mineral  Ceology. 

The  second  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  Mr.  Penn 
translates  thus:  “  Hut  the  Earth  was  invisible  ixnd  unfuniUhed. 
In  support  of  which,  he  first  enters  into  a  critical  dissertation 
on  the  Hebrew  conjunction  ^  van  ;  quoting  the  elder  Michae- 
lis,  who  assigns  it  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  difl'erent  significa¬ 
tions,  and  Noldius,  who  gives  it  seventy.  Our  Author  asserts, 
that  ‘  it  discharges  in  the  Hebrew  language,  the  functions  of 

•  all  tlie  conjunctions,  both  copulative  and  disjunctive which 
is  more  correct  than  attributing  to  it  so  many  different  signifi¬ 
cations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  requires  to  be  diti'erently 
rendered  ;  but,  as  its  specific  signification  must,  in  every  in- 
sUince,  be  gathered  from  the  context,  it  seems  to  us  not  a  little 
dangerous  to  rest  upon  the  precise  force  of  this  particle,  the 
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•  true  interpretation  of  the  sequel.*  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  laid  no  such  lo<^cal  stress  upon  the 
particle,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  our  exceptive  buis, 
and  argumentative  thi^efores.  The  •  intimate  relation  of  the 
‘  sentences.*  for  which  Mr.  Penn  contends;  may  be  marked 
more  clearly  by  the  various  rendering  of  the  conjunction,  but 
it  must  be  proved  by  other  and  better  arguments.  There  are 
some  other  criticisms  on  the  passage,  for  which  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  volume. 

Mr.  Penn  is  much  more  successful  in  applying  the  late  dis¬ 
coveries.  if  we  may  call  them  so,  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  of  light  being  created  before -the  sun. 
Sir  William  is  of  opinion,  that  the  body  of  the  sun  is  onaque, 
and  *  that  the  splendid  matter  which  dispenses  light  anu  heat 

•  to  our  world,  is  a  luminous  atmosphere,  attached  to  its  sur- 

•  face,  figuratively,  though  not  pnysically,  as  fiame  is  at- 

•  tached  to  the  wick  of  a  lamp  or  a  torch.'  Mr.  Penn  infers, 
therefore,  that  the  creation  of  light  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  creation  of  the  body  of  the  sun,  nor  the  contrary.  The  solar 
orb,  he  thinks,  was  created  in  darkness  at  the  first  creation  of 
**  the  heaven  and  the  Earth  and  the  period  which  elapsed 
from  this  creation  till  the  creation  of  light,  constituted  the  first 
night ;  while  the  first  day  commenced  at  the  inomeiit  of  the 
creation  of  light. 

Our  Author%^  next  discussion  relates  to  the  meaning  given,  in 
the  history  of  the  Creation,  to  the  term  d(/y,  which  has  of  late, 
in  most  systems  of  Geology,  been  understood  to  import  a  very 
longer  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Why  Mr.  Penn  calls  the 
question  an  *  unlearned'  one,  we  pretend  not  to  divine :  to  us, 
it  has  always  appeared  to  involve  some  very  erudite  inquiries. 
Rosenmuller,  for  example,  whom  Mr.  Penn  cites,  in  order 
to  support  the  notion  of  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  has  re¬ 
course  to  the  Protean  conjunction  \  which  he  renders  posthac, 
afterwards,  giving  the  reader  the  choice  of  so  understanding  it 
in  any  one  of  the  three  places  where  the  vau  occurs.  Bishop 
Patrick  fixes  upon  the  tohn  vabuhu,*  in  preference  to  the  con¬ 
junction,  to  support  the  same  opinion.  The  words,  he  says, 
mean  the  chaos  of  the  ancients,  *  wherein  the  seeds  and  princi- 

•  pies  of  all  things  were  blended  together ;'  and  things  might, 
he  thinks,  have  remained  in  this  state,  ‘  a  great  while.  Rosen¬ 
muller,  with  whom  on  this  point  our  Author  agrees,  we  think 
judiciously, — says,  that  the  notion  of  a  chaos,  which  is  not  to 

•  These  disputed  words,  according  to  Mr.  Penn,  signify  “  invisible 
and  unfuri.i^hcd." 
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be  found  in  the  Mosaic  record,  has  been  wholly  derived  from 
the  hctions  of  the  (ireek  und  Latin  poets. 

One  of  the  chief  supjmrts  which  Mr.  Penn  assumes  for  his 
account  of  the  Mosaic  tleolojry,  is  derived  from  Gen.  i.  9.  10. 
“  And  God  said ;  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered 
together  into  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear.  And 
it  was  so.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth,  and  the 
“  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  He  Seas.  Our  Au¬ 
thor  infers  from  this,  that,  to  provide  a  basin  for  the  waters  in 
order  to  collect  them  into  one  place,  a  disruption  and  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  Earth  must  have,  taken  place  ;  and 
as  the  operation  was  immediate  at  the  Divine  command,  so,  it 
must  have  been  violent. 

*  'fhe  solid  frunu'-work  of  llu*  luirih  was  llicrcforc  burst,  fractured, 
and  subwrtcd  in  ui!  those  parts  whne  depression  was  to  produce  the 
profuinliiy  ;  and  it  carried  down  with  it,  in  apparent  confusion,  vast 
and  extensive  portions  ot  the  materials  or  soils  winch  had  been  regularly 
dispostnl  and  coiupucled  upon  it  ;  leaving  other  portions  partially  dislo¬ 
cated  and  variously  distorted  Iroin  their  primitive  positions.*  p.  1S2. 

He  imagines,  further,  that,  as  a  secotidary  agency,  either 
employed  in  producing  or  necessarily  accompanying  this  ‘  tre- 

•  mendouH  primitive  revolution  of  the  globe,’  volcanic  expan¬ 
sion  and  explosion  w'ere  in  operation,  by  which  the  original 
crust  of  the  globe  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  laceration 
and  apparent  ruin.  There  can,  he  thinks,  be  no  doubt  about 
the  existence  of  extensive  subterranean  fires ;  and  when  the 
waters  were  extensively  admitted  to  these  by  the  disruption  of 
the  crust  of  tlie  earth,  volcanic  action  and  explosion  would 
follow  as  a  physical  consequence,  from  the  provision  of  the 
Deity’s  own  laws.  This  happened  on  the  third  day  of  the 
Creation,  and  consecpiently  before  the  existence  of  any  orga¬ 
nised  beings.  Mr.  Penn  considers  Psalm  civ.  as  containing  a 
beautiful  commentary  on  this  passage  in  the  sacred  record; 

The  waters  stood  above  the  mountains.  At  Thy  rebuke  they 
••  fled;  at  the  voice  of  Thy  thunders  they  hasted  away  ;  they 
went  over  the  mountains,  they  went  down  by  the  valleys  unto 
••  Til F.  PLACE  which  thou  didst  found  for  them.  Thou  didst 
"  set  a  fwitnd  which  they  should  not  pass  over.”  The  re- 
"  buke”  and  the  “  thunders”  ‘  manifestly  imply  a  crisis  of 

*  stupendous  and  terrific  convulsion,’  when  the  waters  of  the 
sea  or  the  abvss,  not  the  hypothetical  sea  of  solutions  talked 
of  by  Geologists,  were  fixed  in  their  capacious  channel. 

On  the  third  day  also,  the  Creator  clothed  the  dry  land,  now 
separated  from  the  waters,  with  a  covering  of  vegetation,  not 
in  the  infancy  of  growth,  but  “  with  the  nerb  yielding  seed,” 
and  ••  with  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  after  its  kind.’*^ 
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On  the  fourth  day,  the  two  great  luminaries  of  heaven  were— 
not  created,  for  this  was  done  on  the  first  day,  hut— appointed 
as  lights  “  for  dividing  between  the  day  and  the  night,  and  to 
*•  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  solemn  days,  and  for 
•*  years.”  To  confirm  this  interpretation,  Mr.  Penn,  following 
Hosenmuller,  enters  into  a  minute  criticism  on  the  passage, 
which  he  translates:  “  And  God  said.  Let  the  iig/Us  in  the  firina- 
•*  ment  of  heaven,  for  dividing  the  day  from  the  night,  be  for 
**  signs,”  &.C.  The  words  'H',  he  contends,  are  not  to  be 

rendered,  **  Let  lights  be  made,”  but,  *'  Let  lights  be,”  4.  e. 
serve  for  distinguishing,  &c.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  even 
now,  the  muon  is  not  seen  as  the  ruler  of  the  night,  till  she  is 
tliree  or  four  days  old  ;  as  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  night  after 
her  revolution,  that  she  was  appointed  to  this  otlice  by  the 
Creator.  Vatablus,  whom,  Moreri  says,  even  the  Jews  admired 
for  his  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  remarks,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  sun’s  being  created  on  the  fourth  day,  was  a 
modern  conjecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  as  the  Hebrews 
uniformly  assert  the  sun  and  moon  to  have  been  created  on  the 
first  day.  In  this  opinion,  Kosemnuller  concurs.  Tell. 

Hist.]).  (i4.)  Mr.  Penn  further  attempts  to  shew,  that  it  was  on 
the  fourth  day  that  the  heavenly  luminaries  were  first  visible,  as 
previously  their  light  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Earth  through 
a  dense  nebulous  medium,  *dX»ou, 

*  neither  sun  nor  stars  having  been  apparent.’ 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  waters  were  stored  abundantly  with 

•  great  whales,’  and  every  moving  creature  ;  and  the  air  was 
also  peopled  with  ‘birds  of  every  wing;’  and  these  were  all 
commanued  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply.  It  will  be  of  import¬ 
ance  here  to  recollect  the  state  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
must  then  have  been,  after  its  bason  was  formed  by  the  violent 
disruption  of  the  primitive  crust  of  the  globe.  It  must  in 
some  places  have  been  covered  with  shingles,  gravel,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  rocks;  in  others,  with  soil  and  slime;  while  every 
where  it  was  stocked  with  marine  animals  and  vegetables. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  Mosaic  Geology. 

Mr.  Penn  concludes  this  survey  with  a  passage  from  Lord 
Bacon,  in  which  that  great  man  professes  nis  belief, 

*  **  that  God  created  heaven  and  earth ;  and  gave  unto  them 
constant  and  perpetual  lawi,  which  toe  call  of  Nature ;  which  is 
nothing  but  the  latos  of  the  Creation that  the  latot  of  nature, 
which  no/to  remain,  and  govern  inviolably  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
began  to  be  in  force  vJien  God  rested  from,  HU  work  .'^that,  notwith¬ 
standing  God  hath  rested  from  creating,  since  the  first  saubath^  yet, 
nevertheless^  He  doth  accomplish  and  fulfil  HU  divine  will  in  all 
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thinf^s,  ^rtai  and  small,  freneral  and  particular,  as  full  and  exactly 
by  providence,  as  He  could  do  by  miraole  and  new  creation  ;  though 
His  working  be  not  immediate  and  direct,  but  by  compass;  not  vio* 
lating  nature,  which  is  U is  own  laws,  upon  His  creatures.**  *  p.  242. 

Mr.  Penn  comes  next  to  the  Dklo^f.,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  interestini;  topic  of  all  Geoloj^ical  discussions.  His  views 
of  that  great  revolution  seem  to  he  not  less  accurate  than  they 
are  novel,  notwithstanding  the  multitudinous  inquiries  which 
have  been  directed  to  this  subject.  The  Mineral  Geologists  have 
determined,  ‘  that  the  soils  of  all  the  plains,  (such  as  those  of 

•  Alsace,  Holland,  and  Lombardy,)  were  deposited  in  the 

•  bosom  of  a  tranquil  water ;  that  their  actual  order  is  only  to 

•  be  dated  from  the  period  of  the  retreat  of  that  water ;  and 

•  that  the  date  of  that  period  is  not  very  ancient.*  In  this 
conclusion,  the  most  distinguished  Natunilists  of  the  age  con¬ 
cur,  among  whom  we  may  mention,  Dolomieu,  Saussure,  De 
Luc,  and  Cuvier.  By  following  tlie  Mosaic  history,  we  obtain 
the  details  of  this  great  revolution. 

Moses  states,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  wickedness  of 
man  being  great  in  the  Earth,  God  resolved  to  destroy  what 
he  had  macie — “  man  and  beast** — **  all  flesh** — “  together  with 
**  the  earth  ;’*  excepting  only  the  righteous  Noah  ami  his  family. 
The  full  import  of  the  phrase  “  w'ith  the  earth,**  has  seldon^ 
been  attended  to  in  this  inquiry,  though  it  must  obviously  form 
the  basis  of  all  our  reasoning.  The  Hebrew  particle  dk  is 
most  frequently  rendered  by  cum,  una  cum — with,  together  with. 
The  Septuagint  gives,  KAlTw>y»i»;  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  and 
both  the  Targums  give  cum  terrfi;  and  Aben  Ezra  much  more 
strongly  paraphrases  the  passage,  ‘  Perdam  eos,et  perdam  terram,* 

1  will  destroy  them,  and  1  wilt  destroy  the  earth.  St.  Peter  says 
distinctly  :  ototi  lixu  awXtre,  (2  Pet.  iii.  6, 7.) 

— **  the  world  which  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water, 

**  perished.*’  A  still  more  ancient  testimony  confirms  the  in¬ 
terpretation,  Job  xxii.  15,  16.,  which  Mr.  Penn  renders,  with 
some  learned  commentators,  “  whose  foundation  (the  Earth) 

••  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  of  w’aters.**  The  same  ancient 
Author  says,  alluding  to  the  two  great  revolutions,  He 
••  withholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  dry  up ;  also.  He  sendeth 
“  them  forth. and  they  r/«s/roy /Ac  iu/r/A.”  (chap.  xii.  15.)  What 
strongly  confirms  this  view  of  the  passage,  if,  indeed,  it  require 
further  confirmation,  is  the  promise  of  God  given  after  the 
Deluge,  **  Neither  shall  there  any  more  he  afioodto  de^troi/ the 
•*  E/trthi^ 

From  these  historical  documents,  our  Author  infers,  that  the  • 
second  pAirth,  upon  w  hich  the  Ark  rested,  (for  that  which  is  now 
our  habitation,  is  not,  he  contends,  that  which  existed  before 
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the  Delupfe.)  was  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jint 
Earth,  then  destroyed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  rocks  and 
Rtnita  which  formed  its  crust,  thus  forming;  of  the  first  Earth 
a  new  basin  for  the  sea,  and  elevating;  the  former  basin  of  the 
sea  to  become  the  new  dry  land.  For  the  legitimacy  of  his 
logic,  he  again  appeals  to  his  guides.  Bacon  and  Newton.  If 
the  first  Earth  was  formed  by  draining  off  the  waters  into  a 
basin  formed  for  them,  on  the  principle  of  referring  like  effects 
to  like  causes,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  secoml 
l^arth  also  might  be  j>roduced  by  similar  means.  And  that 
this  is  not  a  mere  conjecture,  is  proved  by  the  record  itself, 
and  by  all  the  facts  which  the  modern  study  of  Geology  has 
elicited.  But  if  so,  the  Earth  which  we  now  inhabit,  con¬ 
stituted  the  bed  of  the  ocean  for  the  period  of  one  thousand, 
six  hundred,  and  fifty  six  years ;  it  was  also  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  the  waters  ot  the  Deluge  for  about  twelvemonths. 
Tne  Mineral  Geologists  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  fact,  *  that  our 

•  continents  once  formed  the  l>edof  the  sea*  This  is  incontestably 
proved  by  the  immense  beds  of  sea-shells  incrusted  in  the 
masses  oi  mountains,  and  by  the  innumerable  marine  produc¬ 
tions  found  when  the  lowest  strata  are  penetrated  to  a  great 
depth.  Sometimes,  the  shells  are  so  numerous  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  entire  body  of  the  stratum  ;  and  they  are  almost  every 
where  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  retaining  their  most 
delicate  and  fragile  parts,  and  often  their  pearly  lustre.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  also,  that  every  part  of  the  Earth  which  has 
hitherto  been  explored,  exhibits  such  appearances.  As  to  the 
accuracy  of  these  facts,  there  is  now  no  controversy  even  ainon(>' 
the  most  sceptical. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  the  argument,  to  prove,  not  only  that 
the  present  dry  land  was  once  tiie  basin  of  the  Sea,  but  that  a 
great  primeval  convulsion  took  place,  when  the  former  basin 
of  the  Sea  was  converted  into  the  habitable  Earth,  while  the 
former  continents  were  shattered  and  deepened  into  the  bed  of 
the  present  ocean.  Geologists  have  established  these  facts 
also  by  accumulated  evidence.  The  bare  pyramidal  summits 
of  the  Alps,  as  D’Aubuisson  remarks,  *  are  eloquent  witnesses 

of  the  (lestruction  of  the  soils  which  once  encompassed  them, 

'  and  of  which  they  formed  a  part.*  *  All  the  substance,*  says 
Saussure,  ‘  which  they  now  want,  has  been  broken  off  and 
‘  swept  away ;  for  we  can  discern  nothing  around  them  but 

*  other  summits,  w  hose  bases  are  equally  rooted  in  the  soil,  and 
'  whose  sides,  equally  fractured,  indicate  immense  ruins.' 
^V  hat  is  called  the  Transition  class  of  rocks,  points  to  a  revo¬ 
lution,  *  which,  from  the  numerous  indications  that  we  wit- 
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*  nC88,  in,  perliaps,  the  most  violent  of  all  which  occurred 

*  during  the  funuatioii  of  the  mineral  shell  of  the  tjlohe/ 

The  aeents  which  Mr.  Penn  conceives  to  have  Wen  called 

into  operation,  besides  the  mass  of  water,  are  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes,  lie  makes  a  very  proper  distinction  here,  between 
what  we  know  of  these  agents  from  modern  observation,  and 
what  must  have  been  the  extent  of  their  action  when  called  into 
simultaneous  operation  over  the  whole  globe.  He  refers  to  the 
Giant’s  Causeway,  the  Island  of  Statfa,  and  other  great  depo¬ 
sitions  of  basalt,  for  the  proof  of  a  more  widely  ditlused  vol¬ 
canic  action  than  we  can  now  expect  to  see  exemplified  in  the 
limited  range  of  a  few’  conical  mountains. 

M.  Bone,  in  his  “  Kssai  (leologique  sur  I’Kcosse,”  just  pub¬ 
lished,  has  concluded,  that  all  the  basaltic  rocks  from  Dunbar 
to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  are  the  production  of  an  immense  sub¬ 
marine  volcano,  w  hich  he  thinks  must  have  existed  somewhere 
in  F^ast  Lothian.  As  M.  Bone  reasons  upon  data  very  different 
from  Mr.  Penn,  this  conclusion  is  of  some  importance.  This 
volcanic  action  is  supposed  by  our  Author  to  have  been  pro- 
duce<l  by  the  admission  of  the  sea  water  to  subterranean  fires 
in  the  interior  of  the  globe  ;  w  hile  the  whole  w  as  directed  by  the 
same  Power  who  established  the  laws  of  volcanic  action. 

The  general  conclusion  is,  that  there  have  been  two,  and 
oii/y  two  great  revolutions  of  this  globe ;  the  first,  at  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  basin  of  the  primitive  ocean;  the  second,  at  the 
formation  of  the  basin  of  the  present  ocean.  This,  our  read¬ 
ers  are  aware,  is  at  conqilete  variance  with  the  theories  of 
Geologists,  who,  instead  of  two,  afiirm  that  there  have  been 
‘  /oi/r  successive  seas,*  and  that  the  have  been  nante^ 

runs:  thus  multiplying  causes  without  necessity,  and  contrary 
to  sound  philosophy.  They  hesitate  not  to  ascribe  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  low  levels,  or  plains,  between  chains  of  mounUiins,  to 
the  hand  of  Time  and  atmospheric  agents,  which  have  imper¬ 
ceptibly  eroded  and  wasted  away  all  the  immense  mass  of 
matter  v  Inch  filleii  un  the  void  now  existing ;  though  they 
forget  to  tell  us  why  tne  mountains  themselves  were  spared, 
aiul  why  the  hand  of  time  and  the  atmospheric  agents  acted 
so  capriciously,  as  it  would  appear  from  tliese  historians,  they 
must  have  done. 

It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Infidelity, 
that  the  French  F.ncvcloj)edists  brought  forward  the  vefy  argu¬ 
ments  here  adduced  fiy  Mr.  Penn,  in  order  to  disprove  the  f)e- 
luge  altogether. 


•  It  ii  a  truth,*  they  say,  *  now  recognised  by  the  most  enlightened 
naturalUts,  that  the  sea,  in  the  most  remote  times,  occupied  the 
greater  pitrt  of  the  continents  which  we  inhabit;  it  is  to  iti  residence, 
that  U  owing  the  pri»digiou5  quantity  of  shells,  of  skeletons  of  fishes. 
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and  of  ocher  bodics»  which  we  hnd  in  the  mountaina  and  strata  of 
the  earth,  in  places  often  very  distant  from  tlie  bed  which  the  sea 
actually  occupies.  In  vain  would  any  one  attribute  these  phenomena 
to  the  Universal  Deluge:  we  have  slicwm,  under  the  article 
Fossils,  that  that  revolution,  having  been  merely  transient,  could 
not  have  produced  all  the  effects  which  the  greater  part  of  naturalists 
have  attriouted  to  it.  Whereas,  in  supposing  the  residence  of  the 
sea  upon  our  earth,  nothing  will  be  more  easy  than  to  form  to  oneself 
a  clear  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  strata  (i.  e.  the  secondary  strata) 
of  the  earth ;  and  to  conceive,  how  so  great  a  number  of  marine 
bodies  are  found  in  a  soil  which  the  sea  has  abandoned.  These  writers 
were  little  aware,  that  they  were  urging  the  very  statement  of  the 
record;  and  that  what  they  so  authoritatively  opposed,  was,  in  fact, 
not  the  record  itself,  but  the  misinterpretation  of  the  record.** 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Penn  as  to  the  means  by  which  tlic 
bones  and  bodies  of  land  animals  now  subsisting  only  w'ithin 
the  Tropics,  have  been  imbedded  to  a  great  depth  in  the  soil  of 
Siberia  and  other  northern  countries,  is,  we  think,  one  of  his 
most  successful  efforts  of  ingenuity,  learning,  and  sound  judge¬ 
ment.  Keeping  to  his  description  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
former  continents  in  order  to  torni  a  new  channel  for  the  present 
ocean,  and  to  the  effects  of  the  great  Deluge,  he  shews,  that, 
according  to  the  strongest  analogy  drawn  from  the  tides  and 
currents,  and  the  velocity  of  sailing,  that  the  bo<iy  of  an  ele- 

1>hant  or  of  a  rhinoceros,  could  have  been  transported  from  the 
V]uator  to  Siberia  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  Tlie  rapidity 
with  which  such  a  body  might  he  imbedded  to  a  considerable 
depth,  he  illustrates  from  the  effects  of  the  Pororoca  or  Pore, 
a  rapid  elevation  of  the  tide  which  frequently  occurs  on  the 
East  coast  of  America.  Condamine  says,  that  the  Bore  reaches 
its  greatest  elevation  in  one  or  two  minutes,  advancing  with  a 
tremendous  noise,  presenting  in  front  *  a  promontory  of  water* 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  ana  breaking  down  and 
sweeping  a  wav  every  thing  in  its  course.  An  eye-witness  told 
Mr.  I*enn,  that  a  Hare  which  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  instantly  imbedded  a  schooner  of  32  tons  so  deep  in 
sand  and  ooze,  that  only  her  taj'el,  or  upper  rail  of  the  deck, 
could  be  seen.  Now,  when  tlie  whole  mass  of  the  waters  of 
the  globe  were  Bowing  over  the  mountains  at  the  Deluge,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  their  efiects  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  Bore  whatever.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Penn  at 
once  gets  over  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  ante-diluvian 
animals  lived  where  their  remains  are  now  found.  This  is 
rational  and  intelligible,  compared  with  the  wild  and  impious 
RiKculations  which  infidelity  has  vented  on  this  subject.  Sir 
H.  Phillips,  for  instance,  in  his  New  System  of  Philosophy, 
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prarely  calculatea  the  time  when  Great  Britain  waa  situated  ^ 
within  the  Tropicn.  and  finds  iVom  the  motion  of  the  perihelion 
point,  uhicli  is  only  in  a  century,  that  this  circumstance 
dates  ahout  one  hundred  and  fjty  thousand  years  before  the  * 
Mosaic  Creatirn ! !  On  the  same  grounds  he  prophesies,  that 
our  island  wdl  he  suhnierired  sometime  about  the  year  *1641  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  it  will  lie  about  30U0  years  more  at  p 
the  bottom  of  the  merciless  ocean  1  » 

Most  readers  know  that  Brydone,  in  his  Tour  to  Sicily  and 
•*  Malta,**  contested  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  History  upon  the 
ground  of  the  Volcanic  Phenomena  of  Btna,  chiefly,  lit 

pretended,  on  the  evidence  of  the  C'anon  Kicupero.  Now  we  ^ 
aie  told  bv  Dolomieu,  whose  veracity  is  as  unquestionable  ns  j||| 
his  profound  skdl  in  Mineralogy,  that  the  worthy  Canon  *  died  H 

*  without  auy  other  atfliction  than  that  which  was  caused  to  m 

*  him  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Brvdone,*  owing  to  its  having  ex-  ^ 
cited  suspicions  of  the  mthodoxy  of  his  faith.  Dolomieu  ex-  ^ 
pressly  contradicts  Ihydone,  aftirming,  that  *  vegetable  earths  W 

*  between  beds  of  lava  do  not  exist,*  and  that  *  it  is  not  in  Ji  ! 

*  such  facts  that  we  can  trace  the  age  of  that  volcano.*  This  |ji 

it  is  important  to  every  friend  of  truth  to  know',  as  Brydone*s  |K 
work,  though,  us  an  authority,  it  has  long  been  given  up,  ^ 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  at  first,  and  is  still  read  for  its  V 
cleverness.  . 

But  a  question  here  arises.  If  the  ante-diluvian  continents 
are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  why  does  Moses  mention  the  , 
Kuphrates  and  other  post-diluvian  rivers  as  watering  the  Garden 
of  Hilen  f  De  Luc  has  met  this  difficulty  with  the  conjecture, 
that  the  old  naiiu's  were  transferred  to  the  new  rivers,  as  is 
common  in  colonies  where  new  places  are  called  after  the 
names  of  the  mother  country.  Our  Author  rejects  this  expla¬ 
nation  as  only  cutting  the  knot,  and  suggests  that  the  whole 
passage,  (len.  ii.  ll.  12,  Id,  14,  originated  in  an  ancient  gloss, 
which  has  crept  into  the  text,  lie  gives  it  thus. 

Text. 


Supposed  Ciots, 

1  hr  name  of  the 
first  Pison  ;  that 
it  which  coinpa^M'ih 
the  whole  Untl  ol  //a- 
ri/aA,  where  there  is 
goUf ;  aiul  the  gohl  of 
that  Dtai  is  good  : 
there  i$  'ixJellium  and 
the  onyx  stone.  And 
the  name  o|  the  second 


And  a  river  went 
out  of  Eden  to  water 
the  garden,  and  from 
thence  it  was  parted, 
and  became  into  four 
heads.  And  the  Lord 
God  took  the  man, 
and  put  him  into  the 
garden  of  Eden  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep 
it,  &c. 


Supposed  Gloss. 

river  is  Gihnn :  the 
same  is  it,  that  eiicom- 
passeth  the  whvdo  land 
of  Ethiopia.  And  the 
name  of  tlir  third  is 
Hiddekel :  that  is  it 
which  ooeih  in  frotit 
of  •Assyria.  And  the 
fourth  river  is  F.u- 
phrates. 
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Mr.  Penn  fortifits  this  criticism  by  referring,  us  to  a  parallel 
cose,  to  the  gloss  found  in  the  Coaex  Ephremi,  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris,  which  has  been  taken  into  the  received  text. 
Tlie  last  clause  of  the  third,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  verse 
of  the  Vth  chapter  of  John,  appear  in  that  MS.  at  a  marginal 
note  in  a  ditl’erent  hand.  The  Codex  Ephremi  is  by  Wetstein 
pronounced  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  tlie  celebrated  Alexan¬ 
drian  MS.  All  that  we  can  say  of  this  criticism  is,  that,  though 
it  is  both  ingenious  and  plausible,  it  proceeds  wholly  upon  tlie 
dangerous  giouiul  of  conjecture,  which  ought  never  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  without  the  most  obvious  necessity  into  Biblical  inves¬ 
tigations. 

We  have  extended  our  review'  of  this  ingenious  and  valuable 
work  to  so  great  a  length,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room 
to  advert  to  a  variety  of  interesting  topics  connected  with  the 
general  argument,  in  the  treatment  of  which  Mr.  Penn  has  dis- 
played  the  same  learning,  extent  of  information,  and  acute¬ 
ness,  that  appear  in  the  specimens  we  have  given.  The  volume 
demands  the  attention  of  every  Geologist,  while  it  will  not  tail 
to  interest  the  Biblical  critic,  and  all  who  attach  importance  to 
tile  bearings  of  science  on  the  evidences  of  Revealed  Religion. 


Art.  IV.  Thoughts  on  the  Anglican^  and  American  Atiglo-Churches, 
by  John  Hribted,  Counbellor  ut  Law,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  500.  New 
York.  18-22. 

the  question  of  church-polity  stripped  of  all  the 
adventitious  matter  which  party-spirit  and  secular  in- 
ten*sts  have  mixed  up  with  it,  it  would  resolve  itself  simply 
into  this:  What  system  of  ecclesiastical  rule  and  discipline  is 
in  itself  best  adapted,  as  a  means,  to  secure  the  two-fold  object 
of  Christian  institutions — the  perpetuation  and  the  extension 
of  the  C'hurch  of  Christ.  We  say,  in  itself  adapted,  because 
the  pro[‘er  way  of  determining  the  question  would  be,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  sevenil  schemes  61  church-polity  separate  from  an 
Establishment,  a  state  of  things  with  which  they  have  no 
necessary  connexion.  The  alliance  of  Church  and  State  is  a 
measure  of  political  exjiediency,  which  must  he  tried  by  other 
consideratious.  What  sort  of  church-polity  is  best  adapted, 
and  h  as  the  strongest  claims  to  be  taken  into  such  an  alliance, 
is  obviously  a  very  ditf'ereul  inquiry  from  the  first.  The*  end 
proposed  by  the  complex  scheme  being  changed,  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  means  is  set  in  quite  a  different  light.  Episcopacy 
may  seem  to  possess  some  natural  recommendations,  in  its  pri¬ 
mitive  character ;  and  those  who  are  so  honestly  of  this  opinion 
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u»  to  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  may  possibly  regret  that  it  should 
be  seen  in  this  country  through  tne  disguise  of  an  Establish¬ 
ment.  Those  who  regret  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  Church 
of  England,  ^nd  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  this  as  the 
only  spot  in  its  sun-like  splendour,  must  needs  regret  tlie  cause 
eqtially  with  the  effect ;  especially  since  the  cause  which  has 
produced  this  want  of  disct|)line,  is  such  as  would  render  dis¬ 
cipline.  if  it  were  practicable,  a  greater  evil  than  the  want  of  it. 
Such  friends  of  Kj)iscopacy  must,  therefore,  naturally  w  ish  for 
an  opportunity  oi  having  the  superior  efficiency  ot  their  fa¬ 
vourite  scheme  of  church  government,  put  to  the  test  under 
circumstances  which  would  give  full  scope,  and  as  it  were 
fair  play  to  its  native  energies.  Such  an  opportunity  seems  to 
present  itself  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  Churches,  alike  protected  by 
the  State,  yet.  unencumbered  with  its  patronage,  are  seen  in 
amicable,  and  we  doubt  not  beneficial  competition.  What 
Episcopacy,  under  such  circumstances,  nuiv  lose  in  outward 
pomp  and  dignity,  it  cannot  fail  to  gain  hi  inward  purity  and 
primitive  discipline. 

The  majority  of  Episcopalians,  however,  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
cealed,  ha\e  no  relish  for  this  hnmlile  sort  of  l^piscopacy. 
Their  attacliiiu'iit  is  to  an  l''stablislnnent,  and  an  Established 
religion  ;  and  a  non>estul)lislied  Church,  and  a  iKui-established 
religion,  would  seem  to  them  a  very  poor  sort  of  thing  indeed. 
Like  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  it  would  have  in  their  eyes 
neither  form  nor  comeliness,  'riiey  will  not  deny  that  Episco¬ 
pacy  might  exist  in  such  a  state  of  humiliation,  and  put  forth 
Its  spiritual  functions ;  but  it  seems  to  them  an  unnatural  con¬ 
dition,  on»^  td'  dilapidation  and  disgrace.  So  strong  is  the 
tendency  i>f  Episcopacy  to  combine,  both  in  idea  and  in  fact, 
with  the  elements  of  secular  grandeur,  and  to  identify  itself 
with  political  rule. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  “  Thoughts”  of  Counsellor 
lUisted’s,  to  a  publication  which  appeared  in  this  country 
in  the  year  1S*JI,  written  by  the  Kev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  under  the 
title  of  **  Correlative  Claims  and  Duties,”  which  has  for  its 
main  design,  to  shew  ‘  the  neceiisitt/  of  a  Church-establishment 

•  in  a  (d  ristian  country,  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity 

*  among  the  people  of  all  ranks  and  denominations.’  The 
Rrit  i.sh  Ue  viewers,  wc  recollect,  pronounced  it  unanswerable. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  contains  nothing  in  the  shape  of  reasoning, 
that  has  not  been  met  and  refuted  again  and  again.  It  is 
iieitJier  an  answer  to  what  has  been  written  on  the  other  side, 
nor  admits  itself  ot  an  answer,  the  argumentation  being  sin¬ 
gularly  ieeble,  \  ague,  and  untangible,  lint  the  Writer  evidently 
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means  well ;  and  the  strain  of  piety  which  runs  through  the 
work,  may  render  it  useful  among  the  only  class  for  whom,  we 
presume,  it  was  designed,  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
On  the  other  side  ot  the  Atlantic,  however,  it  appears  to  have 
attracted  somewhat  more  notice  than  on  ours  ;  and  Mr.  Wilks 
has  the  honour  of  having  drawn  down  upon  **  the  Anglican 
“  Church,'*  this  indigmuit  eJivoscAyy  way  of  rejoinder.  *  The 

*  nmiu  position,'  says  Mr.  iWisted,  ‘  taken  and  enforced  by 

*  Mr.  Wilks,  is, — that  where  there  is  no  Church-establish- 

*  luent,  a  nation  necessarily  tends  to  irreligion  and  heatlienism.' 

‘  An  inquiry,  however  brief  and  cursory,  into  the  souiuliu-ss  of  this 
|M)siuon,  may  be  deemed  of  some  moment  in  these  United  Stuti's,  where 
no  churcliH^tablishment  can  l>c  instituted,  without  violating  an  express 
provision  in  the  federal  or  national  compact,  which  binds  together  (hp 
whole  Union.  Tor,  if  this  doctrine  be  sound,  America  has  reason  to 
apprehend  the  most  portentous  national  evils,  in  cuniequetice  of  nut 
having  linked  the  civil  government  and  some  one  domiuaat  Christian 
sect  in  the  bonds  of  ins<‘paruble  alliance.'  , 

The  Author^s  qualifications  for  this  Inquiry  are  set  forth  in 
tlif  Introduction,  He  represents  himself  as  having  a  kind  of 

*  hereditary  claim  to  be  enrolled  among  the  advocates  of  all 

*  that  vitally  concerns  the  well-being  oi  the  I'rotestant  Epis- 

*  copal  Church,  whether  it  be  that  established  in  England,  or 

*  its  legitimate  oHspring  located  in  these  United  States.*  His 
father,  grand-father,  and  great -grand -father  were,  he  tells  us, 
all  heneficed  clergymen  in  the  Church  of  Enghmd  ;  his  elder 
brother  is  so  now  ;  and  he  was  himself  designed,  from  his 
birth,  for  the  clerical  calling.  With  this  view,  he  was  sent  to 
Winchester  College,  which  had  for  its  head-master  at  that 
time,  the  Ucv.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  ‘  of  classical  and  poetical 

*  memory.'  When  he  nad  been  here  little  more  than  three 
vt  ars,  and  had  ascended  from  the  lowest  class  up  to  nearly  the 
bead  of  the  senior  part  of  the  fifth  form, 

‘  a  general  reU'Hion  against  the  severe  and  capricious  authority  of  Dr. 
lluiitingforci,  then  only  Warden,  novv  both  Warden  of  Winchester  Col¬ 
lege  and  bishop  of  Hereford,  broke  out  among  the  gownsmen  or  stu¬ 
dents  on  William  of  Wykeham's  foundation.  This  rrbellion  was 
headed,  and  the  oath  of  universal  [conspiracy  administered,  by  Kicliard 
Muni,  then  one  of  the  prefects  in  the  sixth  form,  and  now  a  protestant 
c  hampion  of  the  popish  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  one  of 
the  l;^iiors  of  Mant  and  U'Oy ley's  Family  Bible.  In  order  to  set  an 
example  of  vigorous  discipline,  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Winchester, 
after  an  express  pledge  on  their  part  to  bury  the  whole  under  an  act 
of  general  amnesty,  expelled  the  first  forty  btrys  who  stood  senior  on  the 
college  rolls.' 
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Mr.  Brislt'crs  name  '  happened  to  stand  the  twenty-first 

*  on  the  roll,*  and  he  was  conseqtiently  included  in  the  act  of 
expulsion.  He  returned  to  the  parental  roof,  where  he  spent 
some  vears,  still  *  steadily  directing  his  steps*  towards  an  en¬ 
trance  into  llie  ('hurch.  Hut,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  his 
resolution  us  to  taking  orders  was  considerably  shaken,  in 
conseqm'nee,  he  tells  us,  of  several  conversations  with  the 
l*rovo>t  of  Queen’s  C'ollege,  Cainbr  dge. 

•  •  'I'hc  main  nuhstance  of  the  learned  Provost’s  arguments,  in  order 
to  ilisvuade  me  from  entering  the  Church,  was,  that  as  all  the  livings 
in  the  e^tahli>liment  were  under  the  control  of  patronage,  public  or 
private  ;  either  minijilcrial,  as  representing  the  government,  or  lay,  as 
belonging  to  individual  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ;  or  clerical,  as 
vested  in  single  bishi>ps  or  in  religious  bodies ;  a  man’s  location  or 
ascent  in  the  national  Church  did  tint  depend  exclusively,  or  chiefly, 
or,  probably,  at  all,  upon  fiis  oivn  talents,  learning  and  character  ;  but 
up<in  soii'e  extrinsic  influence,  some  remote  contingencies  and  proba* 
bdities,  over  which  he  had  no  control. 

•  in  addition  to  which,  he  represented  the  clerical  ma*'ket  in  Eng¬ 
land  us  being  overstticked  ;  the  number  of  parishes  and  church  bene¬ 
fices  bearing  no  reasonable  proportion  to  the  multitudes  of  the  na- 
tional  clergy.  Whence,  he  concluded,  that  either  of  the  other  learned 
professions,  whether  law  or  physic,  would  be  preferable  for  a  young 
man  to  pursue,  as  rendering  him  in  a  greater  degree  the  master  and 
carver  out  of  his  own  fortunes. 


•  All  these,  and  other  similar  observations,  to  be  sure,  bore  only  a 
•ocular  aspect,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  preaching  the  Gospel, 
either  to  tlie  poor  or  to  the  rich ;  yet,  falling  from  the  lips  of  a 
clergyman  high  in  the  establishment,  advanced  in  years,  and  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  talents  and  learning,  made  u  deep  and  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  upon  nty  unexperienced,  unballasted  mind ;  and  induced  me  to 
relinquish  all  thoughts  of  the  church,  und  embrace  the  culling  of  a 
physician.’ 

•  My  objections  to  the  Church  of  England  were  then,  and  are  now, 
confined  exclusively  to  her  political  position;  her  close  alliance  with 
the  stale  ;  her  system  ol  patronage,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  excluding 
the  congregations  altogether  from  any  choice  of  the  clerk,  w  ho  is  to 
minister  to  them  spiritually  ;  and  her  provision  of  tithes.  Her  liturgy, 
articles,  and  homilies,  are  all  strictly  spiritual ;  and  when  faithfully 
set  forth,  and  supported  by  the  preaching  and  living  of  evangelical 
clergymen,  are  eminently  calculated,  under  the  gracious  influences  of 
the  *^oly  Spirit,  to  call  men  from  darkness  into  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  (iod. 

•  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  emphatically  declares  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  But  Bishop  W  arburton,  w  ith  all  his  immense  talents 
and  cxhaustless  ingenuity,  urges  the  position,  that  the  Church  and  the 
State,  in  England,  arc,  in  ibcmsclves,  two  free  and  independent 
sovereigns,  and  at  suclif  form  a  mutual,  equal  alliance  and  league 
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between  each  other ;  in  the  same  manner  os  it,  or  might  be,  done 
between  any  two  other  earthly  potentates. 

*  Ihit,  without  encountering  any  detail,  we  may  simply  ask,  tv/io  is 
the  head  of  this  independent,  sovereign  church?  The  Lord  Jeaus 
Christ  himsrir.  And  does  He  enter  into  an  equal,  mutual  alliance, 
oH'ensive  and  defensive,  with  impious,  irreligious,  proHigate,  forinal 
s<ivereigns  ?  for  example,  with  the  brutal,  bloody  Henry  ;  the  politic, 
arhiirarv  Klizaheth  ;  or  the  perfidious  persecuting  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts  ?  Vtrum  hnrum  mavis,  accipf.  Which  will  ye  believe?  The 
Saviour  himself,  who  says  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  or  the 
right  reverend  William  Warburton,  who  seeks  to  stump  the  secular 
st.iiii  upon  its  beauty  of  holiness  ? 

*  In  addition  to  this,  the  political  wisdom  of  excluding  every  other 
religious  denomination,  except  the  dominant  sect,  from  un  equal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  rights,  privileges,  and  offices  of  government,  is  more 
than  douhtful.  This  policy  proscribes,  and  thus  renders  useless,  if 
not  hostile,  at  least  one-third  of  the  talent,  leurning,  piety,  and 
ilhciency  orihe  whole  empire.  Mr.  Hates,  a  loyal  udiierent  to  the 
Hritish  governn)ent,  and  a  sound  churchman  withal,  in  his  valuable 
work  called  “  Christian  Politics,**  recommends,  that,  while  the  An¬ 
glican  church  should  he  protected  in  all  her  present  emoluments,  be¬ 
lt  dices,  and  dignities,  the  partition- wall  betweenher  and  the  other  deno¬ 
minations  should  be  so  far  throw  n  down,  as  to  admit  every  religious 
persuasion,  throughout  the  empire,  to  un  equal  share  in  the  offices  of 
government,  whether  civil  or  military  ;  giving  to  all  the  citizens  equal 
political  rights  and  privileges,  and  allowing  to  the  national  church  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  her  revenues  and  ecclesiastical  prerogatives. 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  valid  reason  why  Britain  should  not  repeal 
her  Test  and  Corporation  acts  ;  laws  passed  amidst  the  heat  and  smoke 
oi*  religious  intolerance  and  persecution.  She  has  already  done  it,  with 
signal  success,  in  relation  to  her  Irish  protestant  dissenters.  And  why 
not  extend  the  boon  to  all  the  dissenting  sects  throughout  the  nation; 
and  thus,  indefinitely,  augment  her  own  intellectual  and  moral  power, 
hy  permitting  all,  instead  of  only  a  privileged  order  of  her  people,  to 
serve,  aid,  and  support  her,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity  and 
powers,  in  her  civil  and  military  functions;  in  the  Held  and  on  the 
flood  ;  in  foreign  courts,  and  in  her  home  councils  and  cabinet? 

*  Other  countries  have  learned  this  lesson  of  practical  political 
wisdom.  In  these  United  States,  every  religious  communion  is  placed 
on  equal  ground,  os  to  all  civil  rights  and  privileges.  By  a  provision 
of  the  federal  constitution,  the  general  government  is  interdicted  from 
regulating  or  interfering  with  the  religion  of'the  Union  ;  and  the 
separate  States,  for  the  most  part,  have  confined  their  legislative 
enactments  to  the  mere  civil  incorporation,  with  cejtain  restrictions, 
of  such  religious  bodies  at  apply  for  charters.  In  the  United  Nether, 
lands,  in  Prussia,  in  Russia,  nay,  even  in  France,  there  is  no  exclusive 
national  church,  shutting  out  the  other  sects  from  equal  political 
privileges  ;  but  in  those  countries,  all  religious  denominations  stand  on 
the  same  level  of  social  claim  and  right. 

During  the  time  when  Russia  broke  down  the  military  strength 
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of  revolutionary  Francis  the  commander  in  cliief  of  all  her  armict 
belonged  to  the  communion  of  the  Greek  Church ;  her  minister  of 
finance  was  a  protestant,  and  her  premier,  a  papist.  Her  afl'airs,  civil 
and  military,  were  not  the  worse  conducted,  in  her  agonizing  struggle 
for  existence,  because  she  disfranchises  none  of  her  people  of  their 
political  rights,  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  or  belief. 

•  But  the  ministerial  and  lay  palrottage  of  the  Anglican  Church  is 
subject  to  a  much  higher  and  more  awful  objection  than  the  mere 
want  of  political  wis<lom,  in  simtting  out,  for  ever,  so  much  talent, 
learning,  and  efficiency  from  the  service  of  the  State.  It  almost  of 
necessity  ensures  a  constant  supply  o\'  Jormalism^  at  least,  if  not  of 
absolute  irreligion,  to  the  clerical  establishment.* 

Mr.  Bristed  cites  the  words  of  the  benevolent  Granville 
Sharp  in  his  “  Law  of  Retribution,*'  as  expressing  his  own 
acntiineiit :  *  if  1  ant  prejudiced  at  all,  1  am  sure  it  is  in  favour 

•  of  Kpiscopacy.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  Holy 

•  Scriptures,  that  the  institution  of  that  order  in  the  Christian 

•  C-hurch  is  of  (iod;  and  that  the  ^only  defect  in  the  English 
'  l^stablishnient  of  it,  is  the  want  of  a  free  election  to  the 

•  office.*  It  is  singular  (hat  that  learned  and  good  man  should 
have  failed  to  perceive,  tliat,  how  consonant  soever  a  free  elec¬ 
tion  may  be  with  ancient  usage  and  witii  primitive  episcopacy, 
it  is  altogether  incompatible  with  an  Establishment.  The 
following  account  is  given  of  the  present  state  of  what  Mr. 
Bristed  calls,  we  know  not  why,  the  American- Auglo-Church. 

•  At  present  there  arc  nine  bishops  in  the  .Anicrican-.\ngIo-Church, 
to  wit,  of  the  eastern  diocese,  including  the  states  of  Niaine,  New- 
llampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Rhode-islund ;  of  the 
states,  lespectively,  of  Connecticut,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Ohio.  There  are  two 
dioceses,  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
which  have  no  bishops.  Every  state  in  the  LPnion  may  become  a 
diocese  whenever  its  protestant  episcopalians  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  deem  it  expedient. 

‘  The  whole  Churcti  is  governed  by  the  General  Convention,  whose 
power  pervades  every  diocese.  It  sits  regularly  once  in  three  years  ; 
but  mav  be  especially  convened  in  the  interval.  It  consists  of  an 
upper  house,  composed  of  all  the  existing  bishops ;  and  of  a  lower 
house,  containing  a  delegated  portion  of  clergy  and  laity  from  each 
diocese.  The  slate  conventions  are  held,  for  the  most  part,  annually 
in  each  diocese,  and  consist  of  clergy  and  lay-delegates  from  every 
separate  congregation.  These  bodies  legislate  for  their  respective 
dioceses  ;  but  their  canons  must  not  contr^ict  the  constitution  of  tlic 
general  Church. 

•  The  liturgy,  articles,  and  homilies  of  the  Anglican  Church  are 
adopted,  with  some  few  slight,  local  alterations.  No  particular  reve¬ 
nues  are  attached  to  the  episcopate ;  and  the  bishops,  generally,  arc 
parish  priests,  in  addition  to  tlicir  bishoprics.  But  efforts  are  making 
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m  several  dioceses  to  raise  a  bishop's  fund,  in  order  to  dtseii|^gc  the 
diocesan  from  parochial  duty,  and  leave  him  at  leisure  to  pert'orm  the 
services  that  are  deemed  nwre  peculiarly  episcopal.  Archbishops 
there  are  none,  nor  prebendaries,  nor  deans,  nor  archdeacons,  nor  a 
long  list  of  et  ceteras  to  be  found  in  the  Anglican  Church  \  the  only 
orders  arc  three,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  senior 
bishop  presides  in  the  house  of  bishop,  during  the  session  of  the 
CfCiKTal  Convention. 

*  The  parish  priests  are  elected,  according  to  the  charters  of  the 
congregations.  Some  Churches  choose  their  minister  by  the  vestry, 
consisting  of  persons  elected  annually  by  the  pew-holders.  Others 
by  liallot,  the  whole  congregation  voting.  The  bishops  have  no  direct 
piitronage — no  livings  in  their  gift.  The  clergy  are  settled  by  the 
cii(»ico  or  call  of  the  people  to  whom  they  minister;  and  tlie  stipend 
is  fixed  by  the  compact  between  the  pastor  and  the  congregation; 
and  tlie  common  law  enforces  the  fulhlmcnt  of  this  contract  on  both 
sides,  whence  all  undue  dependence  of  the  clergy  on  the  pople  is 
prevented.* 

Into  the  bosom  of  this,  his  mother  church,  Mr.  Bristed, 
after  some  erratic  movements,  and  quarrelling  with  Dr.  Mason, 
states  himself  to  have  returned ;  but  whether,  having  relin- 
(jiiishod  physic  and  law,  he  has  embraced  divinity  as  a  pro- 
It  ssion,  and  taken  orders,  we  do  not  clearly  understand  irom 
his  metaphorical  language.  Our  concern,  however,  is  witli 
tile  book,  not  with  the  man,  except  so  far  as  the  validity  of  hia 
testimony  is  concerned,  and  that  we  see  no  reason  to  question. 
IH  Mr.  Bristed's  talents  as  an  author,  we  have  given  our  opi¬ 
nion  in  reviewing  his  former  work.  These  “  Thoughts,”  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  Title,  are  written  in  the  same  de¬ 
sultory’,  spirited  style.  They  display,  however,  no  small  por¬ 
tion  of  ac.iilencss,  extensive,  thougli  somewhat  loosely  packed 
in foi Illation,  and,  upon  the  whole,  just  Scriptural  notions  of 
the  Mihject  .  The  Autlmr  has  got  hold  of  some  plain  facts,  and 
he  does  nut  seem  over  solicitous  as  to  the  order  and  mode  of 
))iesenting  them.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  some  of  his 
statements,  great  olfence  will  be  given  by  others, ^and  splenetic 
eriiicism  might  find  ample  employment  in  his  pages.  But  the 
general  truth  of  his  rejiresentations  cannot  be  questioned  ;  his 
tacts  will  at  least  weigh  down  Mr.  Wilks’s  reasonings :  and  the 
conclusion  to  w’hich  it  will  at  all  events  conduct  an  American 
reader,  will  he,  that  a  church-establishment  is  not  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Bristed  begins  with  Ireland,  and  he  asks  Mr.  Wilks: 

‘  If  it  be  sound  doctrine  that  a  church  establishment  is  nccetsaiy 
to  prevent  a  Christian  nation  from  degenerating  into  heathenisB], 
how  is  it,  that,  under  the  f  libcrnian  church-establishment,  Ireland  has, 
vver  bince  the  lime  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  hour,  (a  period  of 
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netrlr  three  hundred  years,>  been  positively  increasing  in  popery, 
paganism,  persecution,  ignorance,  and  crime ;  fo  us  now  to  become 
an  object  of  apprehension  and  terror,  insti^ud  of  l>einir,  what  her 
natural  situation  of  capacity  point  her  out  to  be,  the  efficient  right 

arm  of  the  British  empire? . The  existing  stale,  moral  and 

physicid,  of  Ireland,  is,  most  assuredly,  no  proof  of  the  Christiani¬ 
sing  tendencies  of  the  Anglican  and  Hibernian  church-establish- 
roents.* 

The  Church  of  Ireland  has  the  largest  revenues  of  any  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Estahlisinuent  iu  the  world.  It  is  bloated  with 
wealth,  and  pampered  into  indolence.  Yet,  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  secular  power,  what  has  it  achieved  for  Ireland  ?  In  that 
country,  the  operations  of  the  Establishment  have  met  with 
little  or  no  conntenietion  from  Puritans  and  MetlH)clists :  it 
has  had  pretty  much  its  own  way  till  lately.  There  has  been 
full  time  enough  allowed  to  shew  what  an  Ecclesiastical  Esta¬ 
blishment,  backed  by  the  Aristoeraev.  and  uninfested  with 
Kvaiiirelicals.  can  do.  And  wlrathas  it  done  i  Increased  the 
amount  of  the  tithes  and  the  number  of  Papists.  The 
history  of  the  Protestant  ('hnrcli  of  Ireland  would  not  bear  the 
light.  ■ 

Mr.  Pristed  asks  again  : 

‘  If  it  be  n  correct  position,  that  a  church  establishment  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  a  C'hristian  country  from  tlie  darkness  of  heathen 
ignorance,  how  iiappeiis  it  that  there  has  been  generally,  and  is  now, 
a  larger  proportiuiiui  aggregate  of  evangelical  piety  out  of\  than  in 
the  C'hurch  ol  ICngland  ?  'I'o  say  nothing  for  the  present,  of  the 
condition  of  the  state  religion  under  the  'I'udors  and  Stuarts,  its  for¬ 
malism  and  deudness  during  the  reigns  of  William,  of  Anne,  and  of 
the  tirsl  two  sovereigns  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty,  are  sufficiently 
notorious  to  all  wlio  are  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  t)f 
llie  period.* 

•  From  the  restoration  of  the  second  Charles,  to  the  rise  of  Metho¬ 
dism  in  the  reign  of  Cieorge  the  second.  Dissenters  stood  alone  in 
drf  ence  of  the  best  of  causes.  'I  hey  alone  maintained  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  which  nohaptism.il  waters  could  wash  aw’ay  ;  they 
prracheil  the  great  tenets  of  the  Ueformation,  the  doctrines  of  jusii- 
bcation  by  faith  alone,  and  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  when 
ifnry  were  ridiculed  by  the  established  clergy,  in  defiance  of  their 
owD  ariiclei  and  homilies,  as  the  dogmas  of  fanaticism;  and  they, 

dared  to  protest  against  the  fashionable  vices  of  the  nation, 
the  profligacy  of  a  corrupt  or  a  careless  court,  at  the  hazard  of  being 
treatetl  as  outlaws  fnnn  society,  and  traitors  to  the  slate. 

•  Of  them  may  it  be  said— except  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  left  us 
thil  remnant,  our  country  had  been  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
ftpostacy  of  the  English  nation  from  the  sentiments  and  spit  it  of  the 
Gospel,  had  been  nearly  total,  but  for  the  Dissenters ;  by  their 
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inrnn!i.  nlmo^t  exclusively,  n  vital  spark  of  pure  evanpelism  wnn  pre- 
nerveii,  and  the  nation  is  now  warmed  into  lijjht  and  life  by  the 
spreadinir  of  the  heavenly  flame.  To  have  been,  for  nearly  o  cen- 
torv,  the  witoesHi'g  (or  God  in  the  land,  although  prophoying  in 
•at  keloth,  was  a  high  honour,  and  a  distinguished  blessing. 

‘  A  thousand  dk'^enting  churches  were,  duiing  all  that  time,  re¬ 
ceiving  into  their  communion,  those  who  were  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  them ;  while  no  such  effects  were 
looked  for  by  the  established  clergy ;  nay,  were  derided  by  them,  at 
the  delirious  dreamings  of  puritanical  madness  and  folly.  To  form 
an  adequate  estimate  of  all  the  benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  pro¬ 
duced  in  »he  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  England,  from  tuch  a 
practical  testimony  borne  to  the  most  important  of  all  truths,  it  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  human  calculation.  But  he  who  exults  in  the 
prosperity  which  note  attends  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  various  com¬ 
munions,  must  look  back  with  veneration  to  the  people,  who  once 
professed,  nlone^  what  now  formt  the  general  glory  of  the  land. 

*  Though  the  numbers  of  the  Dissenters  are  more  than  doubled, 
and  their  activity  much  increased,  it  is  difficult  to  compute  their  in¬ 
fluence,  at  present,  upon  true  religion :  because  they  share  it  in 
common  with  new  sects,  and  a  new  party  in  the  establishment.  But 
ns  their  ministers  more  than  double  the  evangelical  clergy  in  the  state 
church,  it  is  manifest,  that  so  many  labourers,  added  to  those  who 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  establishment,  must  produce  the  happiest 
effects  in  diflusing  religion  throughout  the  nation. 

*  Besides,  many  of  the  Dissenting  churches  are  as  important  now 
as  ever  they  were  ;  being  located  where  all  around  them  U  ttiU,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  Christianizing  tendencies  of  a  state  church,  as  dark 
in  irreligion  and  heathenism  as  before  the  rise  of  Methodism  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  the  subsequent  revival  of  religion  within  the  bosom  of  the 
estahlUhment  The  living  fire,  ao  long  secretly  cherished  by  the 
Dissenters,  has  commiinicHted  its  heat  to  many  who  avoid  their  name. 

ho>e  clergymen  who  were  the  fathers  of  the  Methodists,  might  never 
have  been  heard  of  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  single  parish,  had 
they  not  learned  from  the  Dissenters  to  consider  the  whole  kingdom 
as  their  parochial  cure. 

*  The  social  religion,  cherished  by  Dissenters  as  the  life  of  the 
Christian  church,  has  not  only  produced  the  happiest  effects  among 
themselves,  but  has  also  been  imparted  to  the  friends  of  evangelical 
truth  in  the  establishment.  Many,  who  remain  under  episcopal 
government,  imitate  the  Dissenters  in  the  choice  of  their  own  minis¬ 
ters.  Thus  several  parishes  in  London  have  obtained  evangelical 
afternoon  lecturers  ;  and* some  livings  have  been  procured  for  those 
who  preach  the  creed  to  which  they  have  sworn. 

*  The  zealous  friends  to  the  doctrines  of  the  articles  and  homilies, 
also,  oh.serving  that  the  Dissenting  seminaries  for  the  ministry  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  have  established  a  similar 
fund  to  support  serious  young  men,  while  preparing  at  the  universi¬ 
ties  for  the  ministry  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  formed  among  various  classes  of  Dissenters,  has  given  rite  to 
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•noUicr,  confined  to  clmrchmcn  ;  and  new  proofs  ore  continually  ^ 
exhibited  of  the  salutary  eH'ects  of  Dissent  on  the  cause  ot  true  re- 
ligion,  even  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  Dissenting  churches.’  g 

Mr.  Hristed,  after  further  expatiating  on  the  obligations  this  | 
country  is  under  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  lor  both  its  religious 
chara^'ter  and  its  civil  liberties,  proceeds  to  put  a  third  question 
to  Mr.  Wilks. 

‘  If  the  want  of  a  church-establishment  necessarily  tends  either  to 
wear  out,  or  to  prevent  the  existence  of  Chrit^tianity  in  a  country,  how 
hapficns  it  that  the  Anglican  Church,  ever  since  its  establishment  at 
the  Relormation,  has  so  gmcrally  persecuted  pure,  evangelical  re¬ 
ligion,  whether  delected  in  its  own  members,  or  in  those  of  other 
communions  V 

Mr.  Bristed  acknowledges  that,  under  the  House  of  Hanover, 
persecution  has  always  been  discouraged  by  the  State,  and  that 
the  religious  liberty  of  the  subject  has  been  put  out  of  jeopardy. 

And  the  inHuence  of  Dissenters  has,  bethinks,  compelled  the 
Vlstublishment  to  l)e  less  notoriously  rigid  to  her  own  sons. 

*  But,’  he  proceeds,  *  instead  of  the  sterner  inquisitions  which  cast 
out  the  puritans,  and  cut  oH'the'  Nonconformists,  the  present  eccle* 
iiatticul  governors  of  Kngland  have  recourse  to  such  paltry  persecu-  , 
tion  of  stipendiary  curates  and  pious  presentees,  as  fully  demonstrates 
their  own  fear  and  weakness,  as  well  as  their  hatred  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  contained  in  their  articles,  homilies,  and  liturgy. 
Whatever  inclination  the  formalists  exhibit  to  cx|>el  the  evangelical 
clergy  from  the  Estahlishment,  they  dare  not  now,  by  another  Bar- 
tholomew-act,  give  the  Dissenters  a  decided  preponderance  by  adding 
to  their  numl)ers  such  a  formidable  host  ot  piety,  talent,  learning, 
wealtli,  wisdiHii,  intluence,  and  power.* 

*  All  party  feeling,  whether  connected  with  this  or  that  outward 
fonn  of  doi'trinc,  or  worship,  or  church  government,  is  ruinous  to 
religion ;  and  most  nefarious  are  the  attempts,  now  made  by  formal 
divint^s  of  all  the  gradations  of  rank  in  the  state  church,  to  prove  the 
existence,  and  to  promote  the  spirit  of  a  religious  schism  among  the 
English  cstablisheil  clergy,  adverse  to  the  existing  order  of  church 
and  state.  Ao  such  schism  exists,  notwithstanding  the  unhallowed 
elTorts  of  Uie  formalists  to  provoke  it,  and  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
a  hostile  division  between  die  evangelical  clergy  in  the  establishment, 
and  themsi'lvca. 

*  Infinite  pains  arc  taken  by  the  established  formalists,  to  persuade 
the  evangelicals  to  In'came  discontented  with  the  existing  order  of 
things,  by  asiuriug  them  that  they  are  so  ;  and  when  they  strongly 
deny  it,  by  still  again  insisting  that  they  are,  and  must,  and  shall  be 
discontented.  Loud  charges  of  schismatical  guilt  are  continually 
growled  forth  from  all  the  conduit-nipes  of  formalism ;  and  there  is 
not  a  pious  pastor  of  a  dock,  in  any  English  parish,  far  or  near,  large 
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or  sninll,  public  or  retired,  but  the  ungodly  part  of  his  congregation 
liiH  suthcicMU  warrant  iroin  innumerable  publications,  in  the  shape  of 
books,  journals,  and  pamphlets,  both  priestly  and  prelatkal,  every 
nioiuh,  or  week,  or  day,  or  hour,  to  revile  him  as  a  methodist,  Cal¬ 
vinist.  puritan,  fanatic,  enthusiast,  hypocrite,  and  the  like. 

*  Niiy,  on  such  base  parity  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  arc 
the  church  preferments  dispensed ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  effectual 
care  is  taken  to  exclude  from  the  mitre,  the  stall,  and  the  beneffee, 
those  who  faithfully  preach  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Bible  ; 
of  the  Reformation  ;  of  the  public  formularies  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

*  Is  this  the  mode  by  which  the  national  church -establishment  is 
to  promote  piety,  and  prevent  heathenism,  throughout  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland?* 

Our  Author,  in  support  of  his  charge  against  Establish- 
incuts,  of  having  an  incorrigible  disposition  to  |>ersecute,  takes 
a  review  of  the  church-history  of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts. 
When  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  cites 
some  remarks  from  the  Christian  Observer”  for  1811, 
in  apology  for  that  measure  on  the  ground  of  secular  restitu¬ 
tion  ;  the  puritan  ministers  who  occupied  the  livings  at  the 
Restoration,  being  represented  as  usurpers  who  *  had  for  a  long 
‘  course  of  years  enjoyed  the  unjust  profit*  of  the  benefices  from 
which  they  were  ejected.  After  eomplimenting  the  conductors 
of  that  i)ubli('ati()n  on  what  he  terms  llieir  liberal  and  catholic 
spirit,  Mr.  11.  adds  : 

‘  But  it  seems  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  act  of  uniformity  was 
passed,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  those  puritan  ministers,  who  had  been 
instituted  in  the  place  of  the  sequestered  episcopsl  clergy.  Cor  ali 
these  puritan  suhslitutes  were  ejected  before  the  passing.of  the  Bar¬ 
tholomew  statute  ;  which  was  an  additi  wal  blessing,  bestowed  by 
riiHrles  and  his  state  bishops,  on  the  English  established  church,  in 
driving  out  two  thousand  evangelical  clergymen  from  her  bosom; 
and  leaving  within  it  a  goodly  body  of  secular  formalisti,  who,  cer¬ 
tainly,  did  tiotf  either  in  precept  or  in  practice,  brighten  the  Scriptu¬ 
ral  doctrines  of  the  Kefonnation. 

‘  The  Anglican  Church  has  never  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  deadly  blow.  From  August  166‘2,  till  the  middle  of  the  rei^n  of 
(icorge  the  second,  a  period  of  eighty  years,  formalism  and  irreligloti 
pervaded  the  great  body  of  the  English  national  clergy  ;  and,  although 
since  the  year  174-2i  a  great  revival  of  religion  has  taken  place  among 
the  national  clergy  ;  a  revival,  be  it  remembered,  constantly  and  vi¬ 
rulently  opposed  and  persecuted  by  the  church-establishment,  ns  such, 
by  the  great  body  of  the  bkhops  and  dignitaries,  of  the  secular  gover¬ 
nors,  and  of  the  lay  patrons;  it  is  doubtful,  if  note,  in  1822,  there  be 
so  many  as  two  thousand  evangelical  ministers,  out  of  the  whole  num* 
her  of  the  stale  clergy. 

‘  Nay,  if  there  were  as  many  evangelical  clergymen,  now  in  the 
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ICngiifh  c*labli»hmcnt,  as  were  cast  out  of  it  on  Harlholomew  day, 
their  proportion  to  the  English  population  is  not  quite  one-third; 
there  being  in  less  than  four  millions  of  people  in  England  and 

Wales;  whereas  the  returns  in  1822,  gave  an  account  of  more  than 
twelve  millions.  Whence  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  laity  of  Eng¬ 
land,  not  one  twelfth,  has  an  opportunity  of  hearing,  within  the 
walls  of  their  established  church,  the  reformed,  the  scriptural  doc¬ 
trines  of  her  liturgy,  articles,  and  homilies.’  pp.  171»  172. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Bristed  asks  :  *  If  a  national  chiirch-estab- 

*  lishineiit  he  necessarv  to  promote  piety,  and  to  ])revent  lieu- 

*  thenlHiii  in  u  couniry,  how  is  it,  that,  during  the  full  influence 
'  of  the  I'nglish  church-estahlishment,  from  its  restoration 

*  under  ('hailes  II.  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II., 
'  infidelity  was  so  much  diffused  in  Kn<rland?  As  it  has  been 
customary  of  late,  to  date  the  sjiread  of  infidelity  in  this  coun¬ 
try  from  the  French  Bevolution,  Mr.  Bristed  has  done  well  to 
substantiate  this  representation,  hy  referring  to  the  testimonies 
of  Bishop  Stilliuixfleet  in  U)t)2,  of  Dr.  Owen  in  1771,  the  De¬ 
claration  against  the  Kehellion,  put  forth  liy  the  Archhisho|)  of 
('anterlmry  niHl  thirteen  Bishops,  in  17K>,  and  the  language  of 
Bishop  Butler  in  I7df). ..The  latter  prelate,  in  a  charge  to  his 
ch  rgy,  states,  that  ‘  the  influence  of  religion  is  more  and  more 

*  wearing  out  <d'  the  minds  of  men  :  the  number  of  those  who 
'  are  avowed  unbelievers,  increase,  and,  with  their  numbers; 

*  their  veal.  The  deplorable  distinction  of  onr  age,  is  an 

*  avowed  scorn  of  religion  in  some,  and  a  growing  disregard  to 

*  it  in  the  generality.’  It  has  always  been  our  conviction,  that 
infidelity  is  not  on  the  increase  among  the  lower  orders,  and  we 
believe  that  political  motives  have  had  the  chief  share  in  origi¬ 
nating  an  Opposite  representation. 

In  order  to  determine  the  moral  efbeienev  of  a  church-estab¬ 
lishment,  it  would  be  necessarv  to  separate,  so  far  as  possible, 
its  soecific  intluence  from  that  of  other  moral  causes  which 
may  nave  been  in  simultaneous  operation.  In  this  country,  for 
instance,  it  would  he  proper  to  leave  out  of  the  estimate  what¬ 
ever  good  may  have  arisen,  not  only  from  the  exertions  of 
Dissenters,  but  more  specifically  from  the  Sunday  School  Sys¬ 
tem,  the  Bible  Society,  the  Missionary  Societies,  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society, — institutions  not  merely  indepen¬ 
dent  ot  tile  b.stablishment,  but  discountenanced  and  opposed 
by  its  rulers,  and  by  a  majority  of  its  members.  We  must  su|>* 
pose  that  these  institutions  had  never  been  called  into  existence, 
that  \\  esiey  and  W  bitfield  had  never  appeared  to  trouble  the 
Church,  and  to  turn  the  world  upside  down.  And  if  we  can 
bring  our  minds  to  conceive  what  would  then  have  been  by 
this  lime  the  state  ot  BrotesUint  England,  we  shall  have  the 
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l^euuine  result  of  the  undisturbed  opemtion  of  an  Establish* 
inent, — the  overwheliuiu}^  proof  of  the  hypothesis  Mr,  Wilki 
labours  to  e»tal)lish.  He  durst  not  abide  by  such  u  test. 

But.  proceeds  Mr.  Bristed, 

*  fhe  inci^sant  cry  of  .Mr.  Wilks,  Mr.  WilluTforce,  l)i.  ('halmers,  the 
Christian  Observer,  aiui  oilier  most  res;  eciable  relij^ious  wriiers  in  the 
Hrilish  empire,  that  it  is  the  boumlt'n  uiid  imperative  duty  of  the  Knglish 
government,  and  bishops,  and  nobility  uml  gentry,  to  give  a  (/i//Vre/i/ 
course  to  their  church  patronage;  to  turn  it  from  a  secular  and  political, 
into  a  pious  and  evangelical  channel  ;  is  a  v'utual  arknowleilgemenr, 
(hut  the  National  Kstahlishmeiil  is  not  exactly  calculated,  much  less 
absolutely  necessary  to  prormae  piety  and  prevent  paganism.* 

Such  a  chaugt'  in  the  >vl)olc  direction  of  Stutc  paUonase, 
cannot,  remarks  Mr.  B.,  ‘  reasonably  be  expected,  liefore  the 
^  Millennium  sets  in.’  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  revolution,  ajid 
fio  it  would  be  regarded  bv  the  present  rulers  of  the  Church, 
of  that  radical  diaracter,  which  would  amount  to  little  short  of 
an  overthrow  of  the  present  .system.  The  Autljor  the 

Christian  Observer  as  an  authority,  in  remarking  on  the  sys¬ 
tematic  care  which  is  Uiken  to  prevent  the  Church-uatronaije 
of  England  from  straying  into  an  evangelical  channel ;  mid  he 
asks  wheUier  its  conductors  seriously  exj>ect  it  to  have  any 
other  than  tlie  present  direction.  After  adverting  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Scott,  our  Anglo-American  .exclaims  : 

*  I  desire  to  thank  God  that,  in  these  United  Stales,  there  M  m  power, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  that  row/f/,  by  uny  possibility,  keep  dfKvn  in 
poverty  or  obscurity  such  a  man  as  Tliomas  Scott.  If  Mr.  Scott  bad 
attached  himself  to  any  one  of  the.  evangelical  communions  in  this 
country,  he  would  have  obtained  its  highest  emoluments  und  honours; 
bt'caiisc  where  the  people  cbooie^  as  well  ns' pay  their  own  clergy,  iiodcr 
i'rovidence,  a  man's  piety,  talent,  learning,  ainl  cbaiacter,  condyol  biiQi 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  athtirs,  to  eminence  and  influi^ice. 
Hut  in  a  state  church,  w  here  the  secular  government  and  .secular  patron* 
age  are  a//,  and  the  people  nothings  eci  lesiasticul  preferment  never  can  be 
directed  generally  into  an  evangelical  current.' 

But  what  is  the  state  of  things  in  America  ?  For  the  low 
condition  of  religion  in  the  United  Statcjs,  is  one  main  proof 
on  which  Mr.  Wilks  relies  for  the  establishment  of  his  position, 
that  a  national  church-establishment  jis  necessary  to  preserve 
a  Christian  country  from  lapsing  into  heathenism.  Vor  the 
full  answer  to  this  inquiry,  we  must  refer  our  readers  ,to  "the 
volume  before  us.*  Mr.  Bri sled’s  estimate,  ‘  in  round  numbers,* 
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of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  regular  and  irregular,  is  at 
follows. 

Hpiscopal  Church . 300 

Presbyterian . 1300 

Congregational . 1 600 

Baptists .  3000 

Methodists,  travelling  preachers  .  1000 

- local  preachers  .  .  4000 

All  other  denominations  ....  600 


Total 


11,800 


That  is,  taking  the  population  at  ten  millions,  more  than  one 
religious  teacher  to  every  thousand  souls.  Mr.  Bristed  does 
not,  however,  pretend  to  aihrm,  that  this  provision  is  either 
adequate  or  equally  distributed.  Indeed,  so  rapid  has  been  the 
progress  of  population  in  America,  that  it  was  morally  impos 
sible  that  the  regular  provision  of  ecclesiastical  teachers  should 
keep  pace  with  the  numerical  increase.  Mr.  Bristed  maintains,' 
however,  that  •  throughout  the  United  States,  pure  evangelical 
•  religion  is  much  more  generally  diffused’  than  within  the 
pale  of  the  English  Church-Rstabfh^hment ;  that  the  standard 
of  morals  is  higher;  that  the  number  of  religious  institutions 
in  America,  •  exceeds,  if  possible,  those  of  England and 
that  the  principal  religious  denominations  are  making  con¬ 
joined  and  vigorous  efforts  to  increase  the  provision  by  the 
foundation  of  theological  seminaries.  Further,  the  destitution 
of  religious  instruction  which  confessedly  exists  in  some  of  the 
States,  appears  to  arise  chieHy  from  vacancies  unsupplied,  owing 
to  a  dehcient  supply  of  ministers.  The  state  of  England  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  might  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  even  a 
wealthy  establishment  could  not  ensure  a  regular  and ,  compe¬ 
tent  supply  of  this  kind.  In  a  thinly  peopled  country,  the 
Church,  unless  a  very  high  bounty  is  given,  will  occasionally, 
hke  the  State,  be  in  want  of  hands.  The  only  way  in  which  a 
richly  endowed  National  Church  could  have  anticipated  the 
present  demand  in  America,  would  have  been  by  creating  secu¬ 
lar  inducements  to  assume  the  clerical  profession,  and  so  call¬ 
ing  into  operation  motives  which  inevitably  vitiate  the  supply, 
thus  artificially  produced,  and  destroy  the  whole  efficiency  of 
the  system,  ft  must  be  something  more  than  an  adequate  pro¬ 
vision,  that  shall  tempt  secular  men  to  undertake  the  distaste*- 
ful  drudgery  of  spiritual  functions,  for  which  they  feel  them-' 
selves  wholly  unnt ;  unless  it  be  in  an  overpeopled  country, 
where  ererv  other  market  is  overstocked  ;  and  vet,  otherwise* 
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than  by  overcoming  this  repugnance,  an  Establishment  ^ukl 
never  provide  the  requisite  number  of  clergy. 

But  even  were  the  idea  of  an  Establishment  to  be  entertained 
bv  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  ‘  it  would  l>e  mo^ 

*  "difticult/  says  Mr.  Bristed,  *  than,  perhaps.  Mr.  Wilks  ima- 

*  gines.  to  determine  which  should  be  the  dominant  sect.  Cer* 

*  iainiif,  ii  would  Not  he  the  Atnerican  Au^lo  Church;'  that  is.  the 
Episcopal ;  ‘  and  tlie  political  precedency/  he  adds.  ‘  could 

*  not  easily  be  settled  among  the  Presbyterians.  ConCTe|^tion* 

*  nlists.  Methodists,  and  Baptists.’  The  Episcopal  Church, 
besides  being  the  lowest  in  point  of  numbers,  is  represented 
as  being  *  fearfully  in  the  wake  of  the  otlier  denominations*  in 
point  of  eliiciency. 

*  What  is  the  fact  ?  Dot's  the  American  Anglo  Church  exhibit  in 
htr  clergy  an  average  of  talent  and  learning  in  any  assignable  pf<»por- 
lion,  comparable  to  the  talent  and  learning  displayed  by  other  religious 
denominations?  Where  are  Arr  F.dwards's,  and  Davies's,  and  Dwights, 
and  a  thousand  other  brightly  burning  luminaries;  tliat'havcshed  an  im« 
{H'riihahle  lustre  upon  the  Presbyterian  and  Congicgut tonal  persutsionsf 
Where  are  her  theological  treatises;  her  series  of  sermons  on  the  great, 
the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Uevelation  ;  her  Biblical  disquisi turns  ^ 
What  has  she  hitherto  prrxluci'd?  Little,  very  little,  except  tome 
mewling,  mawkish,  miserable  controversy  about  external  cburchroaii- 
ship. 

*  It  is  a  deep  stain  upon  the  American  Anglo  Church,  that  she  alone, 
of  all  the  compacted  religious  boilies,  has  degenerated  into  extensive 
formalism.  While  thcprisbyteriaus,  of  every  various  shade  in  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government,  have  cotUinue<l,  as  Calvinists,  faithfully 
preaching  the  systematic  crCed  contained  in  their  respective  confrtsions; 
and  while  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  or  Artninians,  have  preserved  the 
system  of  Scriptural' instruction  handed  dowrn  to  them  by  their  givat 
founder  and  leader  ;  tao  many  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  have 
grievously  swerved  from  llic  high  standard  of  their  own  evangelical  ahi* 
cles,  homilies,  and  liturgy:  to  which  may  the  Great  Head  of  th» 
Church  bring  them  back  with  all  convenient  speed  !'  * 

Here  we  must  break  off  the  argument,  and  take  leave  of  Mr.* 
Briated.  thanking  him  for  the  information  his  volume  con taiua.' 
and  for  the  justice  which,  though  an  Episcopalian,  he  haa 
done  to  the  English  Dissenters.  His  work,  with  whatever  de-* 
fecU  it  may  be  chargeable,  deserves  to  obtain  public  attention, 
as  a  reply  to  delusive  statements  which  have  bc^n  industriously 
propagated.  For  our  own  part,  as  matters  stond.  having  an' 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  all  that  we  have  to  wish,  is;  that 
the  best  were  made  of  what  Dr.  Chalmers  terms  the  *  cosUy 
apparatus.*  On  this  point,  we  have  already  expressed  most 
unequivocally  the  sentiment  which  we  brieve  to  be  common 
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to  those  who  neverth  iless,  on  religious  grounds,  disapprove  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  system. ♦  To  adopt  .the  words  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  Writer,  ‘  a  man  may  honestly  he  no  admirer  of  the 

•  theory  of  an  Establishment;  and,  of  all  possible  Establish- 

•  menu,  he  may  not  think  our  own  the  best ;  and  yet  he  may 

•  be  decidedly  adverse  to  revolutionary’ experiments,  and  may 

•  deprecate  os  warmly  as  any  man,  tin’  overthrow  of  any  bnmcn 

•  of  our  existing  institutions,  for  this  reason  among  others, 

•  that  he  cannot  tell  what  may  not  be  shaken  by  the  concussiort, 
‘  nor  cun  calculate  where  the  exploded  materials  may  fall.  But, 

•  if  he  does  not  wish  to  see  tlu*  Church  subverted,  much  less 

•  can  he  wish  to  see  it  degradetl ;  for  the  character  of  the  peopk' 

•  at  large  cannot  fail  to  sutler  deterioration,  as  the  consecpience 

•  of  being  less  uiuler  the  control  of  even  imperfect  institulit»ns.* 


Art.  V.  Travels  in  and  the  Holy  LamL  By  William  Rae 

Wilson,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  o4l  (plates).  Brice  i8s.  London.  1822. 


V^HOEVEU  has  recommended  William  Rae  Wilson,  Ksq. 

to  turn  author,  has  done  a  very  unkind  thing.  He  seems 
to  be  a  very  good,  well-intentioned  gentleman,  and  his  Travels 
to  the  Holy  Land,  mijjht  form  a  very  proper  theme  of  com¬ 
placent  narrative  at  Kelvinbank  ;  but  truly,  his  book  is  a  very 


ridiculous  one.  A  more  arrant  specimen  of  book-making  has 
not  for  some  time  fallen  under  our  observation.  Mr.  MTlsou 


confesses  that  it  never  entered  into  his  contemplation,  during 
his  journey,  to  write  and  send  forth  to  the  world  a  publication 
of  this  nature  ;  *  otlierwise,’  he  says,  *  I  might  have  examined 

•  more  critically  such  countries  with  their  customs,  and,  in  that 

•  view,  resided  longer  among  the  natives.*  Having  yielded 
with  •  reluctance’  to  the  wishes  of  his  injudicious  friends,  he 
expresses  his  willingness  to  submit  to  the  charge  of  •  literary 

•  oeficiencies,*  if  he  is  permitted,  (and  it  is,  he  savs,  the  ut¬ 
most  extent  of  his  wishes,)  ‘  to  attain  the  very  humble  merit  of 

•  having  seen  all  the  various  objects  described,  under  Uie  in- 

•  dueircc  of  reverential  awe  and  piety.’  Now  we  would  have 
forgiven  the  Author  his  literary  deficiencies,  if  he  hud  brought 
UR  home  any  novel  information.  But,  much  as  we  honour  re¬ 
verential  awe  and  piety,  even  when  associated  with  little  dis¬ 
crimination  or  good  taste,  we  submit  that  an  eighteen  shilling 
volume  was  much  too  expensive  a  vehicle  for  the  Writer’s 
merits  and  feelings,  notwithstanding  the  goodly  portion  of 


•  Eclectic  Uovirw.  Vol.  xv.  p.  572.  Art.  Chalnu  r>*s  Economy  of 
Touns. 
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Scripture  which  occupies  his  pae^s.  Reverential  awe  and 
pietv  are  excellent  qualities;  but  they  must  not  be  confounded 
to'-^ether.  Fhere  may  be  a\ve  without  piety,  and  piety  without 
kmnvledge  ;  an  awe  of  which  credulity  is  the  nurse,  and  what 
passes  for  piety,  of  which  ignorance  is  the  mother.  And  Jc- 
rusaltMu  is  a  very  dmigerous  place  for  persons  of  not  very 
strong  minds,  who  would  wish  to  keen  clear  of  these  RocaisA 
virtues.  Su|>erbtition  is  the  endemic  oi  the  place  ;  and  thou|^ 
it  any  body,  we  should  have  thoujjht  a  ixorth  Briton  might 
have  esi^|>ed  the  infection,  Mr.  WiU«)n  seems  to  have  re-> 
turned  an  acxomplished  devotee.  Chateaubriand  himself  does 
not  come  up  to  the  pious  transports  of  our  Author  on  np- 
proachittg  tne  Turkisn  city  which  occupies  the  site  of  Jem* 
salein. 

<  Any  language  that  1  could  attempt  to  use,  would  fkll  InUnitelt 
short  ot  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  tliose  emotions  with  whietl 
I  was  seized  at  beholding  the  blessed  city  with  its  towers,  minsrett» 
mosques,  and  in  particular,  the  dome  over  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  sparkling  under  the  setting  of  a  glorious  sun  \  a  spot  whefi 
the  voice  of  the  Eternal  himself  had  sounded,  the  great  kedeenser 
proclaimed  his  divinity,  and  shed  his  precious  blood  on  the  cross,  as  a 
voluntary  sncrihcc  to  satisfy  the  offended  justice  of  heaven,  for  that 
violation  of  the  law  which  had  been  committed  by  man,  thus  making 
reconciliation  between  the  Creator  and  creature,  and  establishing  a 
happiness  which  is  everlasting.  At  this  never-to*be-for^otteD  mcmenti 
1  was  thrown  into  a  transport  of  holy  awe  and  joy,  which  elevated  tny 
heart;  when  1  leaped  from  my  mule,  threw  off  my  shoes,  and  falling 
down  in  all  humility  saluted  the  ground,  exclaiming,  **  Olory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  ami  good  will  towards  men.*' 

*  At  this  time  1  could  not  fait  to  contemplate,  with  fpeiingi  of  tko 
deepest  gratitude,  how  much  a  gracious  Providence  had  watched 
over  me  through  all  those  numerous  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  which 
1  had  been  exposed  by  sea  and  land  since  1  left  my  native  countrvi 
and  conferring  the  distinguished  honour  of  bringing  me  to  behold  a 
place  where  transactions  of  a  more  awful  nature  regarding  the  eter* 
nal  interests  of  mankind  had  occurred,  than  in  any  other  region  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  These  ever  memorable  events,  the  sublime 
and  glorious  language  opened  up  in  the  book  of  truth,  which  had 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  him  **  who  spake  as  never  man  did,^  all  rusited 
upon  my  mind.  I  was,  in  truth,  almost  out  of  tlic  body,  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  unwOrihinets  to  tread  a  soil  so  emihealiy  it- 
cred,  with  my  sinful  feet. 

*  1  am  aware  that  some  of  my  readers,  and  perhaps  tliose  of  a  ae* 
inous  frame  of  mind,  may  be  surprised  at  the  strong  language  I  6ad 
riyscir  impelled,  almost  irresistibly,  to  employ,  in  order  to  convey  an 
idea  of  those  delightful  sensations  experienced  in  surveying  plftfet 
connected  with  those  objects  and  events  which  roust  ever  be  re* 
garded  by  believera  as  the  roost  grand  and  interesting.  To  guard. 
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however,  agaiott  iniaapprchenflion«  1  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that 
1  wbh  not  to  lowe  tight  of  conriilcmtiont  adapted  to  check  preaump* 
tioo  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prevent  the  wiluneis  of  superstition  on 
the  other.  Those  delightful  feelings,  which  occupied  my  mind  in 
the  situations  referred  to,  1  do  by  no  means  hold  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  widi  the  view  of  such  places ;  there,  indeed,  arises  a  natural 
connection,  from  what  is  called,  the  association  of  ideas  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  to  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  of  human  nature, 
that  many  have  been  witnesses,  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
great  and  divine  appearances  ond  transactions  referred  to,'  under  no 
feelings  at  all,  but  those  of  deplorable  stupidity  and  wickedness. 

?  1  hope,  however,  tliat  I  msy  be  permitted,  without  the  charge  of 
arrogance  and  vanity,  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  favour  on  the  part  of 
Divine  Providence,  not  unaccompanied,  1  trust,  with  the  influence  of 
prace,  that  I  was  elevated  in  tlie  manner  1  have  narrated,  while  pass¬ 
ing  over  this  sacred  ground.  It  is  still  farther  to  be  considered,  that 
ihose  chriltiins  who  have  never  set  their  eyes  on  this  sacred  spot  of 
the  earth,  though  it  is,  at  present,  hy  the  righteous  judgement  of 
God,  fearfully  laid  waste,  may,  by  the  lively  exercise  of  faith,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  word  and  institutions  of  the  Gospel,  rise  to  the  most 
exalted  and  powerful  views  of  the  glorious  objects  of  their  confidence, 
and  sources  of  supreme  delight,  and  thus  experience  the  fulfilment  of 
those  expressions  of  the  true  and  faithful  witness,  **  lUessed  are  they 
iliat  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.**  *  pp.  159-^2. 

Mr.  \V  il.son  is,  we  doubt  not,  too  good  ;i  man  wilfully  to 
misapply  Scripture  ;  hut  we  must  tell  him,  that  this  citation  ia 
most  wofully  iuapjdlcable.  In  a  writer  of  less  gravity,  it  would 
be  liable  to  be  mistiiktui  lor  an  iirrevereut  joke.  The  compari- 
•on  of  the  pcrsoiuil  muiiifestation  of  the  Saviour  after  his  re- 
turreciiou,  to  the  sight  of  modern  Jerusalem,  approaches  so  near 
to  burlesque,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  even  Mr.  Wil¬ 
ton  should  have  lioen  unconscious  of  the  impropriety.  Of  the 
blessedness  attaching  to  a  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  we  have  good 
reasons  for  thinking  ver\'  lightly  ;  and  our  Author  certainly 
appears  to  have  derived  little  benefit  of  an  intellectual  kind 
frofti  the  journey.  He  takes  his  reader,  us  most  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  have  done,  the  tour  of  tlie  city,  retailing,  with  large 
Scripturul  references,  the  stupid  legends  of  the  lying  monks. 
Thus  he  has  gravely  enumerated,  the  *  chapel  said  to  contain 

•  the  tomb  01  8t.  Ann,  the  mother  of  Mary,*  and  the  tomb  of 
Joseph,  •  the  husband  of  the  latter;*  the  cavern  in  which  the 
Apostles  drew  up  the  Creed  ;  and  the  spot  *  w'here  our  Lord 

•  looked  down  upon  Jenisalem  in  grief,  and  pronounced  that 

*  ever  memorable  prophecy,  Luke  xix.  41 — 45.*  To  this  pas¬ 
sage  a  note  is  subjoined,  containing  the  verses  from  the  Gospel 
at  length.  The  next  paragraph  acquaints  u.'^,  that '  a  little  to  the 

*  right  of  this  most  impressive  situation,*  our  Lord  dictated  a 
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second  time  what  is  called  the  Lord’s  Prayer ;  and  in  a  note, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  considerately  printed  this  prayer  at  length,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  distinctness,  with  breaks  between  the 
verses.  He  then  goes  off  into  the  following  rhapsody  : 

*  Wm  I  to  Attempt  to  tlci^ribc  only  in  part  those  sensations  I  ex* 
prrirnced  uhrn  standing  un  that  very  ground  which  had  been  trodden 
•  h^  the  sacH'd  feet  of  our  Uodeemer,*  alt  that  language  could  express 
would  at  once  fall  short.  The  warmest  glow  of  inexpressible  delight 
arose*  in  my  bosom,  and  of  that  solemn  nutuie  of  which  a  reader  can 
form  no  just  ctmerptiun.  My  heart  b(*ut,  or  rather  burned  with  emotions 
(hat  it  had  at  no  former  )x*riod  enjoyed  ;  a  gratification,  indeed,  more 
pure  than  can  be,  deiived  from  the  corporeal  senses.  1  was,  in  truth, 
extricated  as  it  were  from  the  mortal  vestment  of  the  body,  and  absorbed 
in  (he  raptures  of  a  more  holy  life.  I  must  not,  however,  trust  to  an 
inrticctual  pen  to  describe  all  those  delightful  fi*ering8  1  enjoyed  on  tbit 
particular  occasion.  ']'otusU*that  exaltc<l  pleasure  of  which  1  partook  on 
this  sanciifitd  ground,  the  reader  must  not  only  |)ossest  a  heart,  sincere  in 
the  Ix'liet  of  Divine  llevelalion,  but  stand  on  the  identical  spot,  and  be 
favort'd  with  a  vivid  image  of  die  gri'at  and  glorious  labours  of  redemp* 
tion,  which  wen*  accomplished  there  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  before  the 
eyes  of  th(*se  who  were  witnesses  of  his  exalted  power,  clemency,  and 
charity.  If  I  find  myself  so  totally  inadi^quatc  to  ndate  what  1  felt  in 
this  lower  part  of  the  mount,  so  blessed  by  his  presence,  how  shall  I 
express  all  th^it  rushed  upon  my  soul  when  1  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
that  glorious  elevation,  from  which  the  Ueilecmer  of  the  world  bad  as¬ 
cended  to  heaven  !*  pp.  I/O-  -1. 

Now  the  worst  is,  that  every  reader  will  not  be  charitable 
epough  to  take  this  for  simple-hearted  rant.  Mr.  Wilson 
talks  so  much  of  his  feelings,  that,  we  fear,  some  persons  will 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  he  has  none.  He  doubtless .  fancies 
that  he  felt  all  this ;  but  it  is  a  lon^  while  ago,  and  it  was  a 
great  way  off,  and  possibly  bis  recollection  deceives  him.  We 
venture  to  say,  that,  in  the  cottages  of  the  Scottish  poor;  in¬ 
dividuals  might  be  found,  who,  without  having  stooa  on  the 
identical  spot  where  the  feet  of  Jesus  once  rested,  have  had 
quite  as  vivid  a  sense  of  their  Redeemer’s  presence  and  of  his 
love',  as  our  Author  has  described  ;  and  much  would  they  mar¬ 
vel,  simple  folk,  at  being  told,  that  a  Christian  man,  instead 
of  eoing  to  the  Kirk  to  have  this  sense  of  things  excited  in 
his  breast,  must  needs  go  beyond  sea,  all  the  way  to  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Mr.  Wilson  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  other  buildings  of 
Saint  Helena.  Hey,  Sirs,  we  are  now  in  the  land  of  saints.  And 
misled  by  his  unlucky  knack  of  citing  Scripture,  he  speaks  of 
the  *  innumerable  monuments  of  her  faitn  and  **  labour  of 
*  love”  the  text  being  marked  in  the  margin.  We  neadnot 
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aUy  to  point  out  the  blunder  m  ule  in  this  misapplication.  The 
jUouut  ot  Olives  reiniii(ie<l  the  Author  of  many  parts  in  the 
ili^Ulaiids  of  Scotland  ;  but  he  omits  to  specify  what  parts. 

In  descfibiiuj  CietlKsemane,  he  does  not  fail  to  notice  the  pre 
cise  |)lace  wlieie  the  Apostles  fell  asleep,  and  where  Judas  be 
trayed  our  Lord  ;  to  which  notifications  are  annexed  at  the 
foot  of  the  pai;e.  Malt.  xxvi.  36,  40;  Mark  xiv.  32,  35,  36, 
37  ;  Luke  x\ii.  44;  and  John  xviii.  I ;  all  cited  at  full  length 
The  mention  of  the  Pit  of  Jeremiah,  atlbrds  occasion  for  print 
ing  as  a  note,  2  Maccabees  i.  1!^ — 26;  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
introduces  John  ix.  6 — 11.  *  Zaccheus’s  House*  brings  in 

Luke  xix.  2 — 9  ;  and  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  Matt.  v.  I — 12 
The  monks  going  barefoot  is  supposed  to  illustrate  Cren.  xviii 
4,  5,  xxiv.  3.  ;  Judges  xix.  21.  ;  Luke  vii.  44.  ;  which  are 
accordingly  all  displayed  in  a  foot-note  ;  and  tlieir  ftot  washing 
the  feet  of  pilgrims,  occasions  a  reference  to  John  xii.  6,  14. 
Thus  he  goes  on  stringing  together  citation  after  citation,  till 
he  has  actually  contrived  to  get  into  the  compass  of  about  five 
hundred  [cages,  u[)warils  of  six  hundred  passages  of  Scripture, 
many  of  them  extending  to  several  verses,  so  as  to  occnjiy,  in 
some  instances,  half  the  page.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
all  the  notes,  however,  do  not  consist  of  Scripture.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  quotes,  moreover,  Milton,  Young.  Shakspeare,  Parnell, 
llervey’s  Meditations,  Watts’s  Divine  Songs.  Josephus,  Cha 
teaubriand,  Blair’s  (irave,  (libbon,  Massillon,  Denon,  and 
Count  Torhin,  We  iuu>t  irive  a  specimen  or  two.  The  Bay  of 
Ahoukir,  leads  Mr.  W.  to  speak  of  the  ‘  conqueror  Nelson,* 
and  his  well-known  words,  *  England  expects/  &,c.  The  fol 
lowing  note  is  subjoiiicil. 

‘  Lord  Nelson’s  despatches. 

•  Tlic  body  alio  of  this  Ruler  of  the  seas  lies  under  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  next  to  that  of  his  brave  companion.  Lord 
Collihgwood.*  p. 

The  u/so  does  nut  mean  that  any  thing  besides  the  body  of 
the  brave  admiral  is  interred  in  St.  Paul’s,  but  refers,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  to  the  preceding  note,  which  informs  us  that  Sir  Ralph 
Abercnmihie  s  remains  were  conveyed  to  Malta;  whereas  Lord 
Nt'Ison’s  were  conveyetl  oAo  to  England.  The  good  orthodox 
folk  of  Kelviuhank  will,  however,  be  rather  startled  at  the 
.somewhat  profane  designation  conferred  upon  Nelson.  Bri¬ 
tannia,  we  all  know,  rules  the  seas  in  the  old  song;  but  the 
tide  td*  Hiller  of  the  Sens,  recals  graver  ideas.  Near  Samaria, 
Mr.  \\  ilM»n  took  a  walk  one  Suiulav  morning,  *  admiring  the 
•  works  of  (tod  :*  thi'  note  to  this  notable  passage  is  as 
followrs : 
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*  «<  .  — —  All  things  speak  a  Gocl ; 

Take  GchI  from  nature*  nothing  great  is  lefL” 

Yoeifo/ 

‘  The  God  of  Nature  has  written  his  existence  on  all  his  works.— 

’  Gibbom.*  p.  313. 

The  word  ‘  hut/  has  this  useful  explanation  subjoined. 

‘  “  By  a  hut)  1  mean  a  dwelling  with  only  one  floor.'* 

.Tohnson.*  p.  354. 

The  words  *  briii^  the  name  of  the  great  Author  of  their 
*  faith  into  contempt/  give  rise  to  the  following  incoherent 
string  of  sentences. 

*  “  Thou  didst  blaspheme  God.'* — 1  Kings  xxi.  10. 

*  **  The  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through 

you." — Homans  ii.  ‘24.  t 

*  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness."— Romans 
iii.  13. 

**  Should  each  hlaiphemer  quite  escape  the  rod* 

Because  the  insult's  not  to  man,  but  God  f"— Pope. 

*  "  A  man  can  hardly  pass  the  streets  without, having  his  ears 
grated  with  blasphemous  oaths  and  curses." — Tillotson. 

‘  Where  is  the  right  use  of  his  reason,  while  he  would  blatphe* 
mously  set  up  to  controui  the  commands  of  the  Almighty  .'"—Swift. 

‘  **  But  it  the  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  who  are  lost.  In 
whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which 
believe  Not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  whp  is  the 
image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them.’  — Corinthians  iv.  3,  4. 

p.  516. 

We  must  make  room  for  both  text  and  notes  in  the  following 
account  of  our  Author’s  introduction  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope. 

'  The  indefatigable  exertions  which  hud  been  used  by  my  illustrious 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  not  only  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity, 
hut  after  the  noble  example  of  liis  revered  father,*  respecting  the 
intercMs  of  a  rising  generation,  in  the  cause  of  education,  having  been 
touched  upon,  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence  :  it  was  gratifying 
to  my  feelii>gv,  to  (ind  Lady  Stanhope  speak  in  such  exalted  terms  of 
this  benevolent  Prince,  and  express  a  hope,  that  "  she  never  would 
forget  it  wbs  his  Royal  Highness  who  had  made  a  true  Briiith  Soklier 
of  a  beloved  brother  she  loiit  in  Spain.'  f  Having  imparted  the  way 
^nd  manner  adopted  under  the  system  followed  in  iLngland,  patro¬ 
nized  by  his  Royal  Highness,  in  **  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  it 


•  •  “  I  hcqie  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  every  poor  child  in 
njy  dominions  will  be  able  to  read  his  Bibldi"— George  Me  ThinL 
‘  t  Prcsumctl  to  bo  Major  Charles  btanhope. 
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fthould  gol,**  I  presontcii  her  ladyship  with  a  copy  of  the  last  report 
publitlied  by  the  Society  in  Londou :  which  1  fouoii  directing  her  at¬ 
tention  to  that  rapidity  with  which  the  system  was  spreading  over  tlie 
world and  respectfully  cnireatiuc  that  her  extensive  influence 
might  be  called  into  exercise,  to  cstanlish  the  plan  at  Sidon,  and  other 
places,  as  beneficial  effects  might  be  expected  to  be  derived ;  and 
the  SocietVt  co-operating  with  her.  would  use  every  exertion  to  pro¬ 
mote  nn  object  ol  such  importance. 

•  The  dragoman,  or  interpreter  of  her  ladyship,  who  was  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  than  any  in 
that  character  1  had  seen,  was  most  attentive  and  communicative; 
who  rode  a  noble  white  horse,  he  h.'id  just  received  from  her  as  a  gift, 
1  was  occompanied  by  him  about  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  con¬ 
ducted  to  his  house  ;  afl'orded  every  information ;  and  he  mentioned 
a  variety  of  circumstances  respecting  the  popularity  and  generosity 
of  Lady  Stanhope,  who,  it  appears,  adopts  the  costume  so  peculiar 
to  the  cast.  Having  particularly  enquired  if  her  ladyship  entertained 
an  idea  of  returning,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days,  or  paying 
a  visit  to  Fmgland,  he  observed  it  was  unlikely  ;  and  her  remains 
would  repose  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  she  had  resided 
so  long,  and  where  her  attachment  was  strong.  Here  1  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  conflnnine  the  sentiments  expressed  by  this  indi¬ 
vidual,  not  only  with  regard  to  that  marked  affection  and  interest 
manifested  on  the  part  of  this  personage  of  rank  towards  the  people  of 
Sidon,  but  the  various  acts  ot  benevolence  exercised  by  her,  whose 
**  heart  is  open  as  day  to  melting  charity.** 

*  I  presume,  it  may  be  known  to  the  render,  that  her  ladyship,  who 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  prime-minister,  and  long  di¬ 
rected  her  attention  to  his  domestic  concerns,  enjoys  a  hana^me 
pension  from  the  Hritish  government ;  which,  1  should  conceive,  on 
a  calculation  of  the  value  of  money  and  prices  of  articles,  may 
bt  nearly  three  times  the  amount  in  this  country  than  in  England; 
which  enables  her  ladyship  to  stretch  forth  her  hand  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  many  around  her.  No  person,  in 
short,  can  be  held  in  higher  estimation  ;  and  more  beloved,  nay, 
idolised  in  that  country  ;  whose  name,  even  to  the  very  lowest 
claat  is  always  in  the  mouth  of  an  Arab ;  by  whom  she  is  soroe- 
itiuet  styled  **  Princess,"  and  another  **  My  Leddie  ;’*  thousands 
of  whom  1  am  disposed  to  think  would,  upon  an  emergency,  be  at 
command,  and  lay  down  tlieir  lives  in  tier  cause.  In  short,  her 
benevolence  here  is  extensive  and  judicious ;  and,  in  every  place  1 
viaited,  (for  she  has  travelled  over  the  Holy  Land),  1  found  the  name 


*  ^  **  Wc  would  cause,  as  we  very  easily  may,  by  God’s  help,  all 
the  youth,  that  now  are  of  the  English  nation,  to  be  put  to  learning; 
and  that  they  should  be  set  about  no  other  business,  till  they  first 
know  how  to  read  English.**  Alfred  the  Great, 

*  §  **  About  three  thousand  schools  have  been  established,  under 
this  plan,  in  Britain  and  abroad  :  fifty  in  Asia,  and  twenty  in  Africa/ 
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of  Latly  Stanhope  mentioneil,  either  in  one  way  or  other,  with  the 
highest  veneration  and  respect.  Any  letter  of  recommendation  in¬ 
deed,  under  her  hand,  in  favour  of  travellers,  may  be  considered  a 
lulficient  passport,  and  sure  to  meet  with  the  proper  attention. 

<  It  has  naturally  excited  surprise,  that  her  ladyship,  who  is  of  a 
highly  cultivated  mind,  and  an  English-woman  by  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion,  should  prefer  to  live  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  earth,  widely 
separated  from  friends  in  England; and  sarcastic  sneers  have  been  most 
rcprehensibly  thrown  out  on  this  account.  But  may  I  not  be  allowed 
to  ask,  since  it  is  the  wish  of  her  ladyship,  who  is  unquestionably  the 
most  competent  judge,  to  choose  a  climate  suited  to  her  own  health 
animo  rmaneudi,  and  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  a 
particular  tribe  of  her  fellow  creatures ;  how  can  her  right  to  this 
election  be  called  in  question  any  more  than  that  the  reader,  or  his 
friends,  should  be  blamed  for  fixing  upon  any  particular  spot  on  the 
Continent,  or  elsewhere,  as  a  permanent  residence,  cither  for  the 
lieneht  of  health,  economy,  the  promotion  of  benevolent  objects,  or 
other  considerations  pp.  413 — 17. 

As  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  could  not  have  selected  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  whole  volume  more  to  Mr.  Wilson's  satisfaction 
than  this,  we  will  here,  out  of  respect  to  his  illustrious  con¬ 
nexions,  take  leave  of  him  with  this  parting  word  of  friendly 
'  counsel,  never  again  to  trust  himself  in  print. 


Art.  Second  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool^  K*  G. 
&c>  Ac.  in  Reply  to  that  from  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Norria,  A.  M.  on 
the  Subject  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Scholeheld,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  8vo.  pp.  200.  London.  1822. 

‘j^R. NORRIS  must  be  a  very  ambitious  man:  he  has  ob- 
tnined  a  prebend,  and  he  barks  still.  Does  he  think  to 
l>e  made  a  bishop  ?  That  w  ould  never  do,  for  an  English  bishop 
ought  at  least  to  be  a  genlleman. 

We  had  not  intended  to  take  notice  of  his  last  seven  shilling 
pamphlet.  Few,  we  imagined,  would  buy,  and  still  .fewer  read 
a  work  so  bulky,  so  malignant,  vet  so  dull.  But  possibly  we 
were  mistaken ;  and  Mr.  Scholeneld  has  determined  rightly, 
that  the  noble  Earl  whose  name  Mr.  Norris  has  laid  holcTof  to 
ij:ive  attraction  to  his.  title-page,  would  have  a  right  to  ask, 
boes  the  Society  plead  guilty  to  all  this?  Not  that  we  think 
his  Lordship  would  have  asked  the  question  after  reading  Mr. 
Norris’s  charges  ;  but,  respect  to  his  Lordship  dictated  a  reply 
to  them.  Now  a  reply,  in  general,  claims  to  be  at  least  twice 
as  long  as  the  attack,  whereas  Mr.  Scholeheld 's  Letter  is  not 
much  above  half  the  length  of  that  to  which  itds  an*  answer ; 


7G  8i:holelu*l(i*s  iu  \orri>. 

iK'VfiihflfKH,  it  \s  too  loiiji  Wy  It  is  u  complete  answer, 

very  aUIe.  and  written  in  an  eAcellent  s|iint  ;  but  it  ^oes  by  far 
tot/  itiuch  into  reasonin»r  and  reinoiiNtrance,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  charges  and  the  (|uarter  from  which  they  proceed, 
Mr.  S.  treats  Mr.  Norris,  not  us  a  libeller,  hut  as  a  rational, 
wcll  belraved  o|)|H)nent.  Whereas  all  that  was  wanted,  was  a 
plain  bUteinent  to  *'  juit  him  down.”  Tliis  plain  stiteinent, 
with  Mr.  ScholetieUrs  aid,  we  shall  endeavour  to  suj>|dy,  by 
hritdiy  recapitulating  in  the  first  place  the  calumnies  lie  has 
vented  against  the  Society,  ami  neit  by  illustrating  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  tins  inveterate  libeller. 

'I’he  tirst  charge,  <»r  series  of  charges,  to  which  we  shall  ad¬ 
vert.  relates  to  the  alleged  mission  of  Dr.  Steiiikopff  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  w  hich  called  forth  tiie  lollowing  Letter  from  the  Foreign 
Secretary. 

‘  “  London^  6aeoy,  July  28,  1822. 

‘  “  Hevkhknd  Siu, 

*  “  Having  read  the  various  iillegations  contained  in  your  recent 
puhlicatiMn  (|uiges  198),  permit  me  simply  hut  positively  to 

ktate  the  fallowing  facts  : 

•  “  1,  'fhat  1  never  went  on  any  mission  to  Bvonajmrte, 

*  “  ‘i.  That  no  deputation  from  the  llritish  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  was  ever  sent  to  Buonaparte. 

*  •*  8.  'I’hul  the  Fdition  of  the  French  Bible,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1805, 
is  no  edition  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  or,  to  refer  to 
your  own  expressions,  that  no  deputies  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Soeitiy  rvere  its  editors. 

•  **  !•.  That  no  edition  of  the  French  Bible  printed  by  the  British 
and  Ft>reign  Bible  Society,  contains  the  insertion  in  the  title-page 
(  dn.  \  I  II.  dr  la  litpubUipie  Fra/n;aise  ). 

**  Of  course  all  the  infciences  lirawn  from  these  assumed  premises, 
of  the  accommodating*  spirit  of'  the  Hible  Society,  and  of  prostrating 
religion  before  I'monnparte,  completely  fall  to  the  ground. 

••  From  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  and  a  clergyman,  I  may  conh- 
dently  expect,  tl»at  )ou  will  either  prove  your  allegations  true,  or  can¬ 
didly  acknowledge  that  you  have  been  led  into  an  error. 

‘  “  1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

*  “  Reverend  Sir, 

•  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  ‘  “  Cii.  Fh.  A.  Steinkopff.’' 

*  “  Minister  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
Savoy,  and  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society/* 

•  The  Iiev.  //.  //.  S orris. 

Curate  of  St.Jchu*s  Chapel, 

Hackney.^ 

*  Thcfollowiog  is  Mr.  Norris’s  answer. 

‘  **  Hev.  Sib, 

*  “  The  aulhorilics  on  which  the  allegations  arc  made,  to 
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which  your  letter  refers,  are  cxpre*>sly  stated  in  the  same  pa;?e  of  my 
pamphlet  which  contains  the  allegations.  'I'hcse  authorities  are  print¬ 
ed  documents  whicli  have  been  for  some  years  before  the  world  :  the 

*  expressions/  moreover,  are  not  mine,  as  you  arc  pleased  to  call 
them ;  but,  in  one  instance,  those  of  the  editor  of  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle,  a  newspaper  demonstratively  in  the  interest  of  the  Kilde 
Society;  and  in  the  other,  of  Dr.  Ahau7.it;  and  as  far  os  my  know¬ 
ledge  extends,  your  letter  of  this  day’s  date  is  the  first  authoritative 
contradiction  which  they  have  received.  As  I  have  no  other  object 
but  truth  In  view,  should  my  Letter  pass  into  a  second  edition,  1  shall 
not  fail  to  set  your  counter-statement  against  the  uiithoritiea  thete 
prmluced. 

*  1  have  the  honour  to  be 

‘  “  Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ‘  “  il.  II.  Nokkis.’* 

*  Crave  Streett 
July2Uh, 

On  this  corresjjoiulenee,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reinaik,  first 
that  Dr.  Steinkopll ’s  Letter  is  not  the  first  contradiction  giveii 
to  Mr.  Norris’s  allegation  respecting  the  supposed  inission  t<» 
the  rrench  hanperor,  nml  he  knows  it.  It  was  contnidicted,  on 
its  appearing  in  his  former  work,  by  Mr.  Dealtry,  and  in  the 
Christian  Observer,  as  w’ell  ns  indirectly  in  the  Society’s  Re¬ 
port.  Next,  that  the  C/ambridge  Capt  r  does  not  contain  *  the 

*  expressioTis,’  or  even  imply  that  a  mission  or  deputation  had 
been  sent  to  Ibinaparte.  'I'liirdly,  that  ids  avowal  that  he  ineaim 
to  rejieat  his  statement  in  the  event  of  a  new  edition,  with  Dr. 
Steinkoptf’s  counter-statement  merely  set  against  his  ‘  anthuri- 

*  ties,’  proves  that  he  is  utterly  careless  alike  of  the  moral  consi¬ 
derations  which  should  operate  as  a  check  on  party  malignity, 
and  of  the  decencies  of  social  intercourse,  lie  refuses  to  retract 
or  suppress  a  confuted  and  notorious  falsehood,  giving  two 
false  excuses  for  having  repeated  it. 

Mr.  Norris’s  next  attack  is  upon  the  Newbury  Auxiliuiy 
Bible  Society,  for  having  appointed  Sir  dosepb  Andrews  their 
president,  *  in  op[>osition  to  bis  wishes,’  and  subseciuently  lA>rd 
Craven  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  *  authority’ cited 
is  a  Reading  Newspaper.  Mr.  N-^irris  conceals  a  subsequent 
paragrapli  relative  to  the  first  statement,  which  was  sent  to  Uie 
Newspujier  by  Sir  Joseph  hiniselj',  correcting  the  mistatenjent. 
Tile  other  statement  is  absolutely  false.  The  noble  Karl  not 
only  con.sc  nled  fo  be  the  |)atron  of  the  Society,  prior  to  the 
nieeiing.  but  transmitted  a  check  for  bOl.  as  his  sub.scription, 
three  months  afterwards.  But  for  such  plain  incontrovertible 
facts  as  these,  one  would  hardly  imagine  that  the  enemies  of 
the  Bible  Society  would  have  the  audacity  to  coin  falsehoods 
having  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  next  point  is  almost  too  trifling  to  deserve  notice,  except 
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n«  it  thmwg  lip;ht  on  the  spiiit  and  character  of  tlie  unhappy 
assailant.  It  is  a  wilful  misrepresentation  of  a  letter  from  the 
late  estimable  clerical  Secretary,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
house,  once  the  residence  id*  Zuiuj^le,  as  bein^  *  still  consecra- 

•  ted*  to  the  lllhle  by  the  meetini;s  of  the  llible  Society.  Mr. 
Nonis  founds  on  this  the  charge,  that  the  Society  is  set  fortli 
as  *  so  hallowed  in  itself,  that  a  room  is  consecrattdhy  its  periodi- 

•  cal  meetings.* 

Mr.’  Norris  repeats  an  expression  alleged  to  have  been  used 
by  Dr.  Olinthiis  (Jiegory,  at  Hertford,  which,  when  the  charge 
ap|>enred  in  his  IVactical  Exposition,  ten  years  ago,  he  was 
told,  waa  not  so  applietl,  and  was  itself  a  quotation  from  Ter- 
tullian.  He  reiterates  it,  concealing  this  fact,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  the  explanation.  And  he  does  this  evidently  upon 
system. 

'  Mr.  N  orris  occupies  twelve  pages  of  his  Letter,  in  proving 
that  the  Bartlett’s  Buildings  Society  andersel/s  the  Bible  So- 
ciety.  Even  this  contemptible  charge  is  not  strictly  true,  for 
the  Bible  Associations  sell  even  lower  than  the  ‘  Venerable 

•  Society.*  But,  because  the  Bible  Society  raised  their  cost 
prices  some  time  ago.  they  are  charged  by  this  firebrand  with 

•  dishonesty.'  ‘  breach  of  faith,*  *  extortion,*  ike.  &.c.  This  de¬ 
serves  no  answer.  The  next  charge,  however,  which  respects 
the  companitive  expenditure  of  the  two  Societies  *  in  conduct- 

•  ing  their  undertakings,*  requires  to  be  noticed.  The  Christian 
Knowledge  Society's  management  expenditure  in  one  year, 
was,  32411.  H>s.  Sd. ;  the  Bilile  Society's,  94871.  1 7s.  6d.  But 
the  former  Society  is  stat(*d  to  defray  the  expense  of  postage 
and  packing-cases,  w  hile  the  latter  does  not.  This,  Mr.  Norris 
contends,  makes  a  further  difference  of  4941.  fls.  7d.,  *  and 

•  mis(^  the  Bible  Society’s  exceedings  to  a  discrepancy  consi- 
‘  derahly  above  three  to  one,  created  chietit/  by  the  lieavy  charge 

•  incurred  by  the  portentous  system  of  domestic  and  foreign  agi- 

•  latinn.*  To  liegin  with  the  last  part  of  the.  assertion ;  the 
whole  expense  of  visiting  Auxiliary  Societies  amounted,  w'ithin 
the  year,  to  7191. ;  while  the  contributions  from  Auxiliary  So¬ 
cieties,  within  the  same  period,  amounted  to  52,3141.,  the 
ex|>en«es  l>eing  something  more  than  l^  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole.  So  much  for  the  alleged  chief  source  of  the  ex- 

f>ense.  In  the  next  place,  the  postage  of  orders,  as  well  as  a 
arge  proportion  of  the  exf»ence  of  packing,  iu  paid  by  the  Bible 
Society,  and  these  items  are  expressly  included  in  its  statement 
of  accounts.  Further,  the  account  of  the  Bible  Society’s  ma- 
uugefnent  expenditure  includes  the  whoic  eipense  oj  the  Deposi- 
/cry,  containing  a  stock  which  amounts  to  80,0001.,  with 
H;daries  and  all  other  ch.irges  ;  ‘  whereas  nothing  of  the  kind 
•  appears  in  tlie  ncccoint  of  the  (  hristian  Knowledge  Society’s 
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•  management,  In  ing  all  included  in  the  account  paid  to  their 

*  bookselkrs/  Dr.  IMnkerton’s  expenses,  in  the  account  re¬ 
ferred  to,  are  expressly  given  as  the  charge  Jhr  a  year  and  a  half  '; 
consequently  ‘2001.  oii^it  to  have  been  thrown  oiit  of  the  cil- 
culution.  If  to  these  errors,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Depi)si*. 
tory,  we  add  the  extra  charges  attendant  on  the  Society's  foreign 
operations,  there  will  be  about  30001.  to  be  deducted  from  Mr. 
Norris’s  estimate  of  the  Bible  Society’s  expenses  ;  which  will 
reduce  it  to  about  double  that  of  the  Bartletts  Buildings  So¬ 
ciety,  its  income  being  very  nearly  double,  and  its  foreign  ope¬ 
rations  being  necessarily  attended  with  much  additional 
expense.  Probably,  if  the  charge  of  tlie  ‘  Venerable  Society's’ 
bookseller  could  be  ascertained,  the  comparison  would  be  still 
less  in  favour  of  its  superior  economy.  ‘  But  how  disgusting  are 
tliese  low,  malignant  comparisons  !  For  what  other  than  the 
basest  purposes  are  they  made  ?  The  insinuation  meant  to.  be 
conveyed  against  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  is  a  most 
unprincipled  one.  It  has  drawn  forth  an  explanation,  however, 
which  is  most  satisfactory  ;  and  the  Society  will,  as  in  former 
instances,  be  the  gainer  by  the  attack  of  their  enemy.  Mr. 
Norris  is  ambitious  of  being  the  Mr,  Hurne  of  the  Bible  Socie¬ 
ty — we  beg  Mr.  Hume’s  pardon  for  taking  this  liberty  with  his 
name.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Society  stands  in  need  of 
such  a  friend,  but  the  Committee  can  have  no  objection  to  the 
utmost  vigilance  being  exercised  with  regard  to  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  provided  Mr.  N.  will  pay  some  decent  regard  to  tryth.  /  . 

We  really  cannot  occupy  our  pages  with  Mr.  Norris’s  news¬ 
paper  proofs  of  an  anti -liturgical  spirit  characterising  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  charge,  that  tlie  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  tlie  late  Bishop  Randolph,  and  Bishop  Tomline, 
have  been  disrespectfully  treated  for  their  opposition  to  the 
Society,  so  far  as  regards  the  Bible  Society  it^lf,  or  any  of  iu 
accredited  members,  is  false.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  de¬ 
cency  of  such  a  charge  brought  forward  by  a  man  reviling  and 
calumniating  a  Society  which  numbers  no  fewefthanten  prelates 
among  its  Vice  Presidents  !  Is  no  disrespect  to  them  implied 
in  such  aspersions  ?  Is  the  Episcopal  character  less  sacred  in 
the  person  of  Bishop  Ryder,  than  in  that  of  Bishop  Tomline  ? 
Or  is  the  memory  oi  Porteus  less  venerable  than  tfiat  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  ?  But,  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  Society’s  sup¬ 
porters,  Mr.  Norris  says  he  will  pass  over  the  ‘  Vice-Presidency 
*  table.’  Will  he  so  t  That  is,  he  will  delilicrately  falsify  his 
own  estimate,  lias  Mr.  Norris  readers  on  whom  such  conduct 
as  this  can  fail  to  produce  an  impression  of  indignant  disgust? 

But  *  the  Papists  and  the  Sectaries’  agree  with  Mr.  Norris 
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that  the  Hihic  Society  eiulun^crs  tlie  Church  ol  KnjjjlaiKl.  Mr.* 
Scholetiflil  verv’  pro[)erly  asks  : 

*  But  while  Mr.  Norri?*  niul  his  new  allies  are  thus  happily  agreed 
on  the  tendency  of  the  Bible  Society  to  overturn  the  Ksiablishmcnt, 
are  they  fully  suti^Hcd  with  each  other  ns  to  the  inetho<l8  by  which 
they  respectively  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  ?  Mr.  Norris,  in 
hisj^reat  delight  to  tind  theiuembrucing  the  bamc  opinions  with  him- 
■ell*  seems  strangely  to  have  overlooked  the  uopulling  premises  from 
which  their  conclusion  is  drawn,  and  in  which  he  must  to  a  certain 
extent  harmonize  with  them,  before  he  can  with  any  tolerable  con¬ 
sistency  appeal  to  their  judgement  in  his  own  favour.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  argument  di  an  enemy  would  be  tliis:  The  Church  of 
England  is  nut  founded  on  the  Bible  :  by  the  most  extensive  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  you  most  ettectunlly  sap  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  that  Church.  This  is  clear  and  intelligible:  grant  him  the 
premises,  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible.  But  what  support  does 
It  lend  to  the  argument  of  a  mon  who  abhors  the  premises  ?  1  believe 

1  speak  the  sentiments  of  many  when  1  say»  that  nothing  I  have  yet 
read  on  this  much  agitated  rmbject  could  ever  reconcile  me  to  the 
consistency  of  a  full  ctvjidtncf  in  the  scriptural  constitution  of  our 
Church  w  ith  an  apprehension  of  danger  to  it  from  the  w  idest  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Biblet  either  with  or  without  the  Bruyer-Book.’ 

pp.  103 — 4. 

Aa  regards  the  Dissenters.  Mr.  S.  is  (juite  right  in  his  repre¬ 
sentation.  that  the  sentiment  attributable  to  any  of  them,  is  not 
that  the  Bible  Society  has  any  tendency  to  endanger  the 
Church,  hut  that  the  circuialion  of  the  Bilde  has  this  ten¬ 
dency.  Whether  this  idea  he  correct  or  not.  the  two  positions 
are  essentially  different.  If  there  he  any  foundation  for  the 
opinion,  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  by  the  Bartlett  s  lUilldinga 
Society  will  lead  just  as  certainly  to  the  same  issue.  It  is  from 
the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  knowledge  alone  that  such  a  result 
can  he  anticipated.  If,  however,  Sir.  Norris  means  to  insinu¬ 
ate  (hat  such  an  expectation  has  had  the  slightest  influence  in 
inducing  any  portion  of  the  Dissenters  to  cooperate  in  the  Bible 
Society,  he  defames.  The  tendencies  of  the  Bible  Society  are, 
we  know,  extensively  regtirded  as  unfavourable  to  the  progrc?S8 
of  Dissent,  inasmuch  as  its  induence  tends  to  neutralise  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Kstahlishment.  and  at  once  to  conciliate  and  to 
siibonlimite  the  Dissenting  portion  of  the  Society  to  that  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Kpiscopat  C'hnrch.  I'onld  we  bring  ourselves 
to  look  on  the  interests  of  Dissenters  ns  those  of  a  ]>artv,  we 
should  reixartl  such  prelates  as  Bishop  Ryder,  and  such  clertry- 
inen  as  Owen,  as  our  most  formidable  enemies,  w  bile  we  hailed 
Bishvip  Marsh  and  Mr.  Norris  as  <»nr  most  seniceahle  allies. 
Sueh  men  ns  the  latter  are  standing  reasons  for  Dissent.  In  the 
diocese  of  Beterhorough.  \vc  have  no  fewer  than  eighty  seven 
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nonconformity  constantly  at  work  for  us ;  and  in 
his  little  sphere,  the  Minister  of  St.  John’s  chapel,  Hackney, 
is  blindly  aiding  the  progress  of  sectarianism  by  the  whole 
negative  force  of  his  character.  Popery,  under  any  form,  will 
not  go  down  with  the  people  of  England ;  and  Mr.  Gandolphy, 
to  whom  Mr.  Norris  appeals,  will  tell  him  to  his  face,  that  the 
opponents  of  the  Bible  Society  have  relinquished  the  charac¬ 
teristic  principles  of  Protestantism.  A  Protestant  Church 
cannot  recede  from  those  principles  without  danger ;  but  let 
the  danger  be  charged  on  its  true  authors.  On  such  a  subject, 
the  opinion  of  acute  lookers-on  ought  to  have  some  weight; 
and  with  this  view  we  shall  transcribe  a  short  passage  from  a 
recent  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  *  Bishop  of 

*  Peterboroiigh  and  his  Clergy.’  '  Under  (existing)  circum- 

*  stances,’  they  say,  ‘  what  could  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Eng- 
'  lish  Church  require  ?  A  bitter,  bustling,  theological  Bishop 

*  accused  by  his  clergy  of  tyranny  and  oppression — the  cause 

*  of  daily  petitions  and  daily  debates  in  the  House  of  Coin- 
‘  nions — the  idoneous  vehicle  of  abuse  against  the  Establish- 

*  inent — a  stalking-horse  to  bad  men  for  the  introduction  of 

*  revolutionary  opinions,  mischievous  ridicule,  and  irreligious 

*  feelings.  It  is  inconceivable  how  such  a  prelate  shakes  all 

*  the  upper  works  of  the  Church,  and  ripens  it  for  dissolution 

*  and  decay.  Six  such  bishops,  multiplied  by  eighty  seven,  and 

*  working  with  five  hundred  and  two  questions,  would  fetch 

*  every  thing  to  the  ground  in  less  than  six  months.’  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers,  warned  by  the  outrageous  innovations  of 
Hisiiop  Marsh,  will  probably  take  care  how'  they  again  entrust 
j>ower  in  such  hands;  and  therefore,  the  present  mischief  is 
likely  to  constitute  the  whole  source  of  danger.  One  Bishop 
Marsh,  and  twenty  Norris’s,  cannot  endanger  a  Church.  But 
so  far  as  such  causes  operate,  so  far  as  these  men’s  principles 
are  acted  upon,  the  Church  must  suft'er  in  its  best  interests,  as 
well  as  in  its  outward  reputation,  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  people  at  large  become  enlightened  and  well-principled. 

Mr.  Norris’s  next  case  is  the  o(>ening  of  a  Dissenting  place 
of  w  orship  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  said  to  be  ‘  supported 
‘  almost  exclusively  by  the  different  persons  eniployed  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Bible  Society ;’  ana  this  after  a 
pledge  said  to  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Paterson,  that  *  there 
should  be  no  opposition,”  on  the  part  of  the  Bible  Society, 

‘  to  the  Church.’  Moreover,  the  London  Missionary  Society, 

’  completes  the  knavery*  bv  erecting  the  *  factory  into  one  of. 

*  its  stations ;’  and  the  Bible  Society  sanctions  tlie  whole, 
by  assigning  the  house  given  to  it  by  the  Emperor,  to  Mr. 
Knill  for  a  residence,  and  making  him  its  chargi  (Taffairts* 
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Kc.  ThU  in  one  tissue  of  falselioods.  The  house  belongs  to  ||| 
the  Russian  Ihble  Society,  over  which  the  British  and  Foreign  P 
Bible  Society  has  no  control ;  it  has  uot  been  assi^^ned  to  Mr.  £ 
Knill  as  a  residence  by  tlie  Russian  Society  ;  Mr.  Knill  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  * 
and  his  resilience  in  the  house  given  to  the  Russian  Society  by  4 
the  Finperor,  •  arises  merely  from  his  sojourning  w  ith  his  friend  M 

•  and  countryman  Dr.  Paterson,  who  had  ajiartments  in  it  as?  m 

*  signed  to  him.’  Mr.  Norris’s  im|mdent  assertion  res|HXting  S 

the  London  Missionary  Society,  deserves  no  notice.  As  to  ^ 
the  Dissenting  Chapel,  the  persons  connected  with  the  Factory,  i 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  Cluirch  to  attend  it,  prove  to  | 
be  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who,  while  attending  tlie  Kpiscopal  1 
(/hurch,  were  actually  dissenting  from  the  Plstablished  Church  | 
of  their  own  country.  Mr.  Norris  must  submit  to  be  told,  that  | 
he  would  be  a  Dissenter  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  We  3 
will  not  sav  in  what  light  he  would  be  looked  upon  at  St.  Pe-  '4 
tersburg  ;  but  we  think  we  can  guess.  ’ 

The  next  charge  shall  be  given  in  Mr.  Norris’s  own  words.  | 

•  “  At  Cumbriilgc  thrre  \\a%  a  time,  now  happily  gone  hy,  when  ihc 
Uihle  Society  luui  sutlicicnl  inihience  in  the  printing-otlice  to  liave  a 
tint  thtti  struck  olF  for  their  own  spfcial  use,  to  he  substituted  tor  the 
unlinary  shret  in  all  the  copies  torwurdid  to  its  order,  at  the  bottom 
ot  which  sheet  this  faiickuod  was  exhibited  in  capital  letters,  ‘  for 
Tiir  nuirisii  and  igufion  ridle  societI,  instituted  in  London  in  I 
the  Year  ISOt,  and  sold  to  Subscribers  only,  hi/  l„  li,  Seelet/,  at  the 
Si>ciety’s  Depositot  iVo.  105),  Liert  Street.*  I  he  purpose?  and  ci¬ 
ted  <»t  this  piece  ot  shop-keeping  trickery  is  obvious.”  '  pp.  1  48 — 45). 

•  riie  answer  to  this  tremendous  charge/  says  Mr.  Schole- 
held,  *  is  vt TV  simple.’ 

•  f’ii*/,  it  is  iinpliiii,  tlial  the  obnoxious  notice  on  the  title-page  is 
eontiiied  to  llu»se  Ihbles  wlucb  are  printed  at  the  ('aiabridge  press. 
My  Lord,  it  is  m»  such  thing  :  the  King’s  printers  and  the  Lniver^ily 
pre^s  at  Oxford  are  equally  guilty.  Ac  it  is  implied,  that  the  privi¬ 
lege  in  cpicsiioii  was  obtaiind  by  uiuicrliaiui  inlluence  with  the  printer. 

A  regular  application  was  made  to  the  syndics  of  the  press,  and 
ihey  riadily  acrediti  to  it.  I'hirdlu.  it  is  asserted,  that  that  time  is 
“  Arr/i/u/y  gone  bv.”  Whatever  eth  el  it  may  have  on  the  happiness  of 
Mr.  Norris  or  of  the  world,  it  is  not  gone  by  :  for  the  i^amc  title-page 
IS  still  presi  rved  in  all  the  8ihli‘s  and 'I'estaments  printed  for  the  Society. 
Yourthiy^  it  is  asserted,  that  it  announces  a  falheiiood.  There  is  no 
f.iUeh(MHl.  Thiy  arc  priiiteil  for  the  Bible  Society;  that  Society  irn* ' 
institiiird  in  London  in  the  year  1801,  and  ibe  books  are  sold  to  suh- 
scrilnTs  only.  Wwl^  riffh/u.  and  this  will  be  a  more  powerful  argumcDl 
with  !^lr,  Norris— iln’  B.uthtt  s  liuiUiings  S^K’iely  lias  copied  the  ex¬ 
ample  ot  the  Bible  Society,  and  bus  its  B.bUs  now  printed  with  a  similar 
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Nnw,  it  i<  an  axiom  upon  by  botli  parlies,  that  ibo 

Ibble  StH'iely  is  not  c  ensurable  tor  any  thin;;  whicb  the  other  Society 
has  conHescended  to  (a»py  ;  it  must,  llierelore,  buvc  bt*en  an  uversi^lil 
in  .Mr.  Norris  to  t'ompl.iin  so  bea\i!y  o|  this  practice,  and  charge  it  to  so 
(Jrs«rttrcrul  an  account/  pp.  145) — 

The  next  series  ot*  tVivolous  and  vexatious  charges  relates  to 
the.  Translations.  Mr.  Norris,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  selT-suT- 
ficltuicy  and  io^norance,  complains,  that  the  Society  multiplies 
translations  unnecessarily,  several  of  the  dialects  being  of  the 
same  *  philological  Tainily,* — a  remark  not  less  applicable  to 
many  oT  the  tongues  enumerated  Acts  ii.  1) — 1 1.  Of  course,  the 
translation  of  tlie  Hible  into  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Oaelic  dia¬ 
lects,  must  be  a  very  stipererogatory  labour.  Ibit  it  is  useless 
to  reason  with  a  man  destitute  of  even  common  information  on 
the  subject  on  wliich  he  presumes  to  write.  Mr.  Norris  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  charge  thc^  Bible  Society,  with  undertaking  the  Welsh 
Billie  at  a  time  wlum  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  were  preparing  as  large  an  edition  as  could  he  wanted. 
Mr.  Seholefiehl  shews  that  Mr.  Norris  must  have  known  to  tiie 
contrary  of  what  he  here  asserts.  Mr.  Norris  ailirms,  that  the 
Hlhle  Society  iutcmlvd  to  introduce  ohjectionable  improvements 
into  the  Irish  New'  Testament.  This  is  shew  n  to  he  a  pure  fabri¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Norris  asserts  that  the  person  employed  to  superin¬ 
tend  that  edition,  w  as  an  ignorant  fellow,  a  fanatic  of  the  worst 
clas.s,  w  ho  had  behaved  ill  to  Dr.  Hales,  and  who  knew  as  littl^ 
of  the  Irisli  language  as  of  (Ireek  or  divinity.  This  infamous  as¬ 
persion  is  sliewn  to  be  of  precisely  similar  authenticity.  Mr. 
Me  (iuige,  the  person  alluded  to,  was  so  well  known  for  his 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Irish,  that,  previously  to  being 
employed  by  the  Bible  Society,  he  had  been  engaged  by 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  translate  some  ancient  Irisli 
^ISS. ;  which  he  performed  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
College,  as:  to  have  ottered  to  him  the  Professorship  of  the  Irisli 
language.  The  charge  of  outrageously  offensive  conduct  to  Dr. 
Hales,  IS  explained  by  Mr.  Me  Quige  s  son,  and  turns  out  to  be 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Norris’s  misrepresentations. 
Mr.  Norris  reiterates  the  series  of  imbecile  charges  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  relative  to  the 
Trench  Bible,  with  a  few  additional  misstatements  of  his  own. 
On  this  subject,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Owen’s  Letter  on  the  subject,  E.  R.  for  Oct.  1822.  The  Ice¬ 
landic  Testament  is  represented  as  having  been  so  corrected 
and  revi.sed,  that  it  ‘  broke  the  hearts*  of  the  worthy  Icelanders 
to  see  the  liberties  that  had  been  taken  with  their  Scriptures, 
d  he  reply  to  this  charge  is,  that  the  alterations  are  stated  by 
Dr.  Henderson  to  be  of  no  great  importance  ;  that  the  edition, 
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whatever  were  its  faulta,  was  not  undertaken  by  the  Bible  So«  H 
ciety,  but  by  a  Society  at  I'uhnen ;  and  that  the  second  H 
edition,  published  under  Dr.  Henderson's  superintendence  in  H 
I  Hi  3,  is  open  to  no  such  objection.  Mr.  Norris's  base  attack  I 
on  Leander  Van  Kss's  Ciernian  Testament  founds  itself  on  H 
the  complaint,  that  the  second  edition  follows  the  Vulgate,  H 

Othe  more  approved  renderings  in  the  margin.  The  ® 
ih  Testament  is  stated  by  a  Writer  in  the  Christian  p 
Remembrancer,  to  be  nearly  unintelligible  to  the  Spaniards,  to  M 
be  among  the  worst  translations  of  the  New  Testament  extant,  M 
and  to  be,  like  the  Society's  French  Testament,  Calvinistic  in  1| 
its  rendering.  But  no  proof  or  authority  is  adduced  in  support  || 
of  this  anonymous  calumny.  Our  readers  will  find  some  re-  ^ 
marks  on  this  subject  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Luccock's  Notes  on  g 
Brazil.  (K.  H.  for  Sept.  18*21.  V'^ol.  XVI,  p.  295.)  Passing  over  B 
the  attack  on  Professor  Lee,  we  next  come  to  a  droll  story  I 
copied  from  the  same  Christian  Remembrancer,  aimed  at  the  | 
Serampore  Translators,  whose  establishment,  Mr.  Norris  says,  ^ 
•  has  been  very  happily  designated  the  spiritual  stemn-eustne  U 
*  of  the  East.*  *  Every  syllable  of  that  statement,*  says  Mr,  | 
Ward,  ‘  is  as  destitute  of  truth  as  the  Arabian  Nights.'  Mr.  'i 
Norris  affirms  that  the  Hindoostanee  version  of  Matt.  vii.  1.  ^ 
renders  it:  ‘  Do  wo  justice,  that  justice  be  not  done  to  you.*  A  | 
letter  given  by  Mr.  Scholefield  from  Professor  Lee,  shews  this  j 
to  be  either  an  ignorant  or  a  wilful  misstatement.  And  thus  ^ 
ends  Mr.  Norris's  *  evidence  of  the  Society's'  versional  defects.  I 
Our  readers  must  be  sick  of  this  disgusting  subject ;  but,  1 
having  disposed  of  the  matter  of  Mr.  Norris’s  charges,  w’e  must  i 
now  say  a  few  words  about  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made.  ] 
Some  specimens  of  his  vituperative  pow'ers  have  been  given  in 
the  preceding  pages.  The  Bible  Society  Committee,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  charged  with  dishonesty,  extortion,  shop-keeping 
trickery,  craft,  and  falsehood  ;  an^  to  them  is  elegantly  ap¬ 
plied  the  language  of  Solomon,  in  reference  to  their  forei^ 
operations,  **  A /oo/’*  eyes  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth."  The  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society  is  charged  with  knavery;  the  Seram¬ 
pore  Missionaries  with  imposition  and  ignorance.  The  libel 
on  Mr.  Me  Quige  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  personal  attacks. 
Mr.  Chiules  is  stigmatised  as  *  a  renegado  clergyman.'  Dr.  Hen¬ 
derson  is  reproached  with  having  ‘  once  moved  w’ith  his  com- 
•  panion  Dr.  Paterson  in  a  much  less  splendid  sphere  of  life, 

*  in  the  Carron  Iron  w’orks.'  Gross  as  is  this  contemptible 
and  low-bred  attack,  it  yields  in  baseness  to  the  imputations 
cast  on  the  venerable  Professor  Leander  V an  Ess  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gossner. 

*  I  know  run/  %ays  Mr.  Scholefield,  ‘  in  whut  language  to  express  my  s*- 
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Mnni^^hment  M  the  terms,  in  which  Mr.  Norris,  a  minister  of  a  Protestant 
Church,  characterizes  these  intrepid  and  lub«)rious  men.  He  shall  speak 
tor  hiniwlf.  “  Both  of  them,"  he  says,  “  Roman  Catholic  Cler^'incn,  and 
ImmIi  si^nalired  by  this  remarkable  trail  of  character,  that  continuing 
to  hold  othces  of  trust  and  emolument  under  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
bound  by  all  the  solemn  vows  which  that  Sec  imposts,  they  are  casting 
scorn  upon  its  authority,  are  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  promoting  the  wildt'^st  fanaticism  by  every  means  in  their 
power.***  p. 

After  this,  such  expressions  as  *  Calvinistic  heresies,’  •  So- 

*  cinian  and  Presbyterian  heresies/  *  obviously  wicked/  ‘  pal- 

*  i>ably  and  malignantly  mischievous/  applied  to  the  operations 
of  the  Bible  Society,  *  process  of  female  demoralization/  Stc. 
8tc.  appear  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  Nor  does  it  seem 
worth  while  to  animadvert  on  Mr.  Norris’s  assertion,  that  the 
words  without  note  or  comment,  are  in  themselves  a  '  comnien- 
'  tary  upon  Scripture,’  and  a  '  commentary  of  no  immaterial 

*  import  ;*  ‘  for/  argues  this  exquisite  logician, 

*  it  fixes  this  character  upon  the  word  of  God — that  its  doctrines  are 
for  the  most  part  of  doubtful  disputation,  and  conveyed  in  terms  suf¬ 
ficiently  undetrrminate  to  warrant  all  the  anomalies  for  which  it  is  made 
res|>onsible ;  that  thus  confusedly  promulgatinl  by  its  Divine  Author,  it 

'  han  been  turned  as  it  were  adrift  iiUo  the  world,  without  an  authorised 
interpreter,  or  &  consistent  inlerpn  lulion,  to  be  tossed  to  and  Iru  by  the 
varying  conceits  and  perverseness  of  human  opinion,  and  to  be  the  com- 
mon  document  of  all  sects  and  persuasions* 

Tins  passage,  we  say,  requires  no  animadversion  ;  any  more 
than  the  declaration,  that  *  the  word  of  God  circulated,  not  in  its 

*  original  language,  but  in  translations,  is  necessarily  commented 

*  on  :  the  version  produced  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 

*  translator's  exposition'  Nor  need  we  do  more  than  simply  cite 
the  assertion,  tnat  a  Persian  translation  of  Mother  Bunch  would 
have  been  quite  as  highly  approved  by  the  King  of  Persia  as 
Martyn’s  Persian  Testament.  But,  when  Mr.  Norris  proceeds 
in  so  many  words  to  deny  *  that  the  Bible  Society’s  labours 

*  have  generally  promoted  Christianity,’  or  ‘  that  there  is  any 

*  tendency  in  these  labours  to  promote  it  throughout  the 

*  world  ;’  when  he  boldly  asks,  ‘  How  can  such  a  society  con- 

*  tribute  any  thing  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  r  when 
he  more  than  insinuates,  that  *  the  only  fruits  of  the  mighty 

*  stir  which  it  has  been  making  in  every  part  of  the  country 
for  upwards  of  seventeen  years,’  have  been  crimes  enhanced 

in  guilt,  and  multiplied  in  the  same  degree  and  proportion  ; — 
we  are  ready  to  ask.  Is  this  the  language  of  Tom  Paine  or 
of  Carlile  ?  Can  it  possibly  proceed  from  a  dignitary  of  a 
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l*rofr>talit  I'lnircli  ?  It  is  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  of 
which  tins  infatuated  man  thus  blasphemously  speaks.  It  is  on 
a  Society  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  distributinj^  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  which  has  actually  distributed  near  four  millions 
ol  copies,  that  he  vents  his  malignity.  And  can  such  a  man  he 
even  a  believer  in  the  Scriptures,  leagued  as  he  is  with  the 
Papist  ami  the  Infidel,  in  ridiculing  and  opposing  their  mire-  . 
strictcd  circulation  ? 

W  e  are  irricTcd  and  pained  to  notice  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph  of  Mr.  Scholelield’s  Letter. 

‘And  for  Mr.  Korris/  hr  savs,  *  I  take  leave  of  him  in  your  L(»rtl»hip*s‘ 
pr»*M  rice,  with  nn  expo's^ion  of  iny  cordial  willin^iiesx  to  believe,  thul 
wr  Ixith  have  at  heart  the  same  honest  Hi'sire  l(»  promole  thewellare  ot  a  . 
Lhurch,  to  who^e  service  we  are  bouiul  not  less  by  inclination  than  by 
the  mmi  soU  inn  v»»ws,  thtaipli,  unfortunately,  ^e  ditler  so  widely  in 
our  estimate  of  the  most  suiiable  means  for  altaininrt  the  same  end.* 
May  all  these  unliMppy  bickerings  amon^  us  be  speedily  terminated^ 

“  lest  Satan  sliould  t  an  advantage  of  us ;  for  we  are  not  ignorant  ot 
his  ileviees.**  '  p.  100. 

w  c  readily  uivc  Mr.  Scliolefudd  credit  for  the  best  intentions 
in  ptmning  this  paiagraph,  and  we  almost  envy  the  tranquillity 
of  temper  which  it  seems  to  breath.  But  in  what  a  light  does  a 
i'liristian  minister  place  himself,  who,  after  such  disclosures 
ns  his  Letter  contains,  ran  recognise  in  his  opponent  a  brother 
minister,  artuatrd  by  *  the  same  honest  desire'  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  C  hurch  ?  What  would  an  infidel  think  of  such 
a  dcclanition  ?  Would  not  hv  he  ready  to  suspect,  that  the 
two  parties  were,  after  all,  no  more  sincerely  at  variance,  than 
two  well  leeM  advocates,  who,  after  the  wordy  combat  of  the 
bar,  meet  at  night  to  laugh  over  the  same  bottle  ?  There  is  a 
spurious  candour  which  becomes  the  apologist  for  iniquity, 
and  w  hich  is  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  of  the  (iospel.  We  can¬ 
not  he  too  patient  under  perwnal  injuries  ;  and  w  hen  reviled,  it 
ill  becomes  u  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  revile  again.  But 
the  ca.se  of  a  public  olVender  comes  under  a  very  different  rule. 
If  there  ever  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  unite  the  polished 
courtesies  of  life  with  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Christian  character,  it  was  St.  Paul.  In  addressing  the  Ro¬ 
man  procurator,  he  scnipled  not  to  pay  honour  to  his  official 
dignity,  hv  styling  him  “Most  noble  Festus.”  But  what  is 
his  language  on  another  occasion  ?  “  O  full  of  all  subtlety  and 
*'  all  mischief,  thou  child  of  the  Devil,  thou  enemy  of  all 
*•  righteousness,  w  ilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways 
**  oiliie  Lord 

Our  readers  will  not  misunderstand  us  as  meaning  to  in- . 
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iiiimie,  llmt  a  diH’erence  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  Bible 
Socifly,  could  justify  a  severity  of  lan^uape,  or  the  iinputa- 
tiun  of  improper  motives.  We  speak  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  present  assault  has  been  made,  the  utter  faithlessness  by 
which  it  has  been  characterized,  the  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
aiiLier,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  with  all  malice,  which 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  false  accusations  brought  against 
ihe  Society,  the  dereliction  of  integrity  whicli  they  betray,  and, 
above  all,  the  scarcely  concealed  inhdelity  which  calls  in  cpies- 
ti«)n  the  utility  of  dis{ributing  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Putting 
these  together,  we  say,  that  every  principle  of  Christianity 
forbids  tlie  compromising  courtesy  into  which  Mr.  Schoh  field 
lias  been,  with  the  best  intentions,  betrayed.  Bishop  Watson 
has  been  often  blamed,  and  not  without  reason,  for  his  ex¬ 
cess  of  courtesy  towards  (iibhon.  Yet.  it  is  observable  that, 
towards  the  heathen,  the  Apostles  always  maintained  a  marked 
courtesy  and  forbearance:  their  severest  language  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  false  teaclier  and  the  blind  guide.  Mr.  Schole- 
field  would  be  shocked  and  scandidised  at  a  person's  charitably 
ascribing  to  Mr.  ('arlile  an  *  honest  desire*  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  country,  though  unfortunately  lie  mistook  the 
means.  Yet,  ou  comparing  the  respective  proofs  of  an  ‘  honest 
/  desire*  in  the  two  cases,  he  would  find  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  scarcely  less  impropriety.  So  analogous,  to  say 
the  least,  are  the  essential  traits  of  conduct  and  character 
betrayed  in  the  malignant  opposition  made  to  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  it  may  seem  to  be  referrible  to  the 
sovereign  dispt  nsations  of  Providence,  rather  than  to  any  mo¬ 
ral  diHerence  in  the  individuals,  that  Mr.  Carlile  is  not  the 
diimified  reviler  of  the  Bible  Society,  ami  II.  II.  Norris  the 
hall-siarvtd  vender  of  sedition  and  blasphemy  in  I'leet-street. 

Art.  VII.  Ohservationt  on  the  Conduct  and  Character  of  Judat  Iscariot: 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Primrose,  by  the  Rev.  John 
honar,  une  of  the  Ministers  of  Perth.  A  new  Edition.  18mo. 
pp.  <31.  Edinburgh.  1822. 

Author  of  this  Tract,  which  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  was  or.e  of  the  ministers  of  Perth,  from  1756  to 
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,  when  he  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  Dr. 
Doddridge  has  recommended  it,  in  his  I..ectiire8,  as  setting  the 
important  testimony  of  the  apostate  Judas  to  the  innocency  of 
Ids  .^fa^te^  ‘  in  a  most  just  and  beautiful  light.*  The  encominra 
of  .such  a  man  wdll  supersede  any  opinion  of  ours;  nor  can  w^e 
h  ivt  any  hesitation  in  recommending  the  Tract  to  the  perusal 
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of  oiir  readers,  notwithstanding  that  w’e  differ  from  the  Writer 
on  a  few  minor  points.  Those  persons  who  have  never  hither¬ 
to  considered  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  Divine 
mission  of  our  Lord,  supplied  by  the  conduct  and  confession 
of  Judas,  will  be  much  pleased  w'ith  these  Observations. 

The  exceptions  which  we  are  inclined  to  make  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  Author’s  statements,  do  not  affect  the  validity  of 
his  argument.  I'hat  *  Judas  knew  Christ  to  be  the  true  Mes- 
‘  siah,’  is  very  far  from  being  evident  from  Matt.  xxvi.  49; 
Luke  xxii.  4K.  They  afford,  in  our  opinion,  not  even  a  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favour  of  the  supposition.  Nor  do  w  e  consider  the 
term  **  Son  of  Man/*  as  ever  naving  a  sense  equivalent  to  Mes¬ 
siah.  It  is  clearly  a  term  of  humiliation,  under  which  our 
l^rd  s|H'aks  of  himself.  It  is  observable  that  Judas,  so  far 
from  acknowledging  his  Master  to  be  Messiali,  addresses  our 
Lord  bv  a  different  compellation  from  that  used  by  the  Eleven 
at  the  Passover.  When  our  Lord  told  them,  that  one  of  their 
number  should  hetniy  him,  they  began  every  one  to  say,  “  Lord, 

is  it  i  ?”  Hut  Judas,  when  he  at  last  puts  the  same  question, 
savs,  ••  Master,  is  it  I  ?”  (Matt.  xxvi.  2*2,  2o.) 

Yhat  Judas  had  cherished  his  diabolical  project  long  before 
our  Lord  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  we  consider  as  another  gratui¬ 
tous,  and  indeed  iinprol)able  notion.  Ifut  it  would  lead  us  too 
far,  to  shew  ,  from  the  CJospel  history,  the  reasons  which  appear 
to  us  to  lie  against  the  supposition. 

The  greatest  ditlicidty  in  explaining  the  conduct  of  the  Trai¬ 
tor,  arises  from  his  selling  his  Nlaster  for  such  a  trifle  as  31.  15s. 
or,  according  to  Dean  Prideaux,  41.  lOs.  of  our  money ;  when 
one  is  apt  to  think,  that  his  covetousness  would  have  led  him 
to  demand,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Jewish  rulers  would  have 
made  tliein  willing  to  give,  a  much  greater  sum.  Mr.  Honar’s  ex¬ 
planation  is,  that  headed  from  the  mixed  motive  of  covetousness 
and  resentment  combined  ;  and  that  impatient  for  revenge,  he 
had  not  coolness  enough  to  make  the  n^ost  advantageous  bargain. 
Macknight  has  a  long  and  fanciful  note  on  the  subject,  wnich 
displays  all  his  characteristic  ingenuity  and  boldness;  but  his 
reasoning  is  weak,  and  his  conclusion  quite  inadmissible. 
His  notion  is,  that  Judas,  becoming  excessively  impatient  at 
oar  Lord’s  not  assuming  the  dignity  of  Messiah,  hit  upon  the 
scheme  of  delivering  his  Master  into  the  hands  of  the  council, 
as  the  shortest  w  ay  to  oblige  him  to  assume  his  power,  and  en¬ 
ter  on  the  regal  dignity.  He  admits  that  resentment  urged  him 
on  to  the  execution  of  this  design,  but  thinks  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  exposing  his  Master  to  death.  The  most  judicious 
part  of  the  note  is  the  concluding  sentence  :  '  However,  as 
*  the  motives  of  men’s  actions  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  must 
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•  needs  be  intricate,  especially  where  history  is  in  n  preat 

•  measure  silent  concerninir  them,  we  oucht  to  he  very  modest 

•  in  our  attempts  to  unravel  them  :  for  which  cause,  the  above 
«  accouut  of  Judas’s  conduct  is  proposed  only  ns  a  conjecture 

•  Horthy  of  further  inquiry.’  Bishop  Porteus  says:  ‘  It  ap- 

•  pears  to  me,  that  the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  Jesus 
'  never  entered  into  Judas’s  contemplation.  All  he  thought 

•  of  was  gain.  He  had  kept  the  common  purse,  and  had  robbed 
'  it ;  and  his  only  object  was  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money,  which 

•  he  determined  to  have  at  all  events,  and  left  conseq^uences  to 

•  take  care  of  themselves.  But  when  he  saw  that  his  Divine 

•  Master,  whom  he  knew  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  was  actu- 

•  ally  condemned  to  death,  his  conscience  then  flew  in  his  face, 

•  his  guilt  rose  up  before  him  in  all  its  horrors.*  This  account 
of  the  matter  does  not  by  any  means  adequately  explain  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  us  credible, 
that,  if  his  only  object  had  been  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money,  he 
would  coolly  have  adhered  to  so  paltry  a  bargain.  His  con¬ 
duct  was  not  that  of  a  man  who  thought  only  of  immediate 
gain  ;  for,  though  covetousness  was  probably  his  ruling  passion, 
and  his  following  Christ  was  from  sinister  motives,  yet,  be 
must  have  been  governed  in  such  a  step  by  long-sighted  cal¬ 
culations  of  ultimate  advantage,  and  his  cliaracter  appears  to 
have  been  marked  by  consummate  prudence.  That  we  may 
m>t  fall  under  the  charge  of  merely  raising  objections,  the 
<*oininon  lault  of  critics,  without  contributing  to  a  satisfactory 
s(dution  of  the  dilliculty,  we  shall  transcribe  from  some  ma¬ 
nuscript  notes  to  which  we  have  access,  what  appears  to  us 
the  most  Scriptural  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  Traitor. 

‘  Of  the  motive  by  which  Judas  was  actuated  in  betraying 
our  Lord,  diflerent  explanations  have  been  given.  But  the 
inquiry  is  more  curious  than  important.  That  he  was  **  a 
“  thief,”  a  hard-hearted  man  who  cared  not  for  the  poor,  and 
in  that  instance  at  least  a  hypocrite,  is  certain.  (John  xii. 

But  the  trifling  sum  for  which  he  sold  his  master  and  his 
own  soul,  could  hardly  have  been  a  suflicient  tempUition,  es- 
peeiidly  w  hen  his  resolution  was  taken  before  he  knew  whc- 
tluT  lie  could  make  any  bargain  with  the  priests.  Sudden 
resf'ntinent  could  not  have  been  his  motive,  for  it  was  no 
h'.Lsty  act,  hut  had  been  for  days  premeditated.  There  can 
heno  doubt  that,  jis  a  worldly-miiuled  and  covetous  man,  he 
had  not  only  shared  in  the  astonishment  and  liisufipointment 
of  the  otlier  disciples,  at  flnding  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
''as  not,  as  they  imagined,  a  temporal  reign, — at  learning 
that  “  Christ  must  suner,”  and  that  riches  were  incompatible 
With  becoming  his  disciple  ;  but  his  faith  was  unequal  to  the 
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*  tiial.  Though  he  did  not  desert  Christ,  still  cherishing,  per* 

*  hups,  the  liope  of  eventual  ai^grandiseinent,  it  is  iilain  that 

*  he  **  believed  not.**  See  John  vi.  0*4 — 71.  His  disappoint* 

*  raent  \\as  heightened  by  his  covetousness,  till  it  probably 

*  excited  the  most  malignant  feelings  towards  our  Lord  as  the 
*  '  occasion  of  it.  The  promises  of  future  glory,  which  sustained 

*  the  sinking  faith  of  the  other  disciples,  and  the  personal  at- 

*  tachment  which  kept  them  faithful  when  hope  had  forsaken 

*  their  minds,  had  no  inlluence  on  Judas.  Deep-rooted  ma- 

*  lignity  must  liave  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  to  account  for 

*  the  e.xjiression,  Satan  entered  him.*’  At  the  instigation  of 

*  the  “  rather  of  murderers,**  to  whom  his  own  evil  passions  had 

*  made  him  a  prey,  lie  resolved  on  j)utting  his  Master  into  the  | 

*  hands  of  Ifis  enemies.  It  is  uossiule  that  he  might  think  by  | 

*  this  private  bargain  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Jewish  rulers, 

*  and  to  provide  for  his  worldly  interests,  which  he  had  sacri- 

*  liced  on  l)eeoining  a  follow  er  of  Jesus  ;  w  hile  his  avarice  made 

*  him  grasp  at  the  paltry  reward  for  which  he  bargained.  It  is 

*  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  acted  upon  any 

*  cool  calculations  of  protit.  The  Scriptures  lead  us  to  attn- 

*  butc  to  his  motives  the  highest  malignity,  and  to  believe  that 

*  he  was  urged  on  to  the  commission  of  his  crime  by  the  im- 

*  mediate  intluence  of  the  Knemy  of  souls  ;  a  fact  w  nolly  lost 
‘  sight  of  by  the  inler^>reters  w  ho  w  ould  resolve  his  conduct  into 

*  ordinary  principles.' 


Art.  N’lII.  Hetfiaiki  on  the  Indians  of  Wurth  America^  in  a  la.'ttiT loan 
r.«hnl)Uigli  Hfvicwci.  8vo.  pp.  (>l.  London.  18‘J‘2. 

rpui  \  Irish,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  North  American  Indians, 
have,  su])eradded  to  their  claims  on  British  benevolence  as 
men,  the  str(»nger  claim  wliich  arises  from  their  common  cha¬ 
racter  as  fellow  subjects.  Itesides  the  silent  appeal  w  hich  they 
make  to  us  on  the  ground  of  their  depressed  condition,  a  louder 
voice  than  that  of  simple  misery,  speaks  to  us  in  their  wrongs. 
And  if  the  strength  of  their  claim  not  only  to  compassion,  but 
to  reparation,  lie  determined  by  the  amount  of  injustice  and  in¬ 
jury  they  liave  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  conquerors,  per- 
liaps,  that  of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  appear  to  be 
the  strongest.  Yet.  hitherto,  their  condition  has  excited  little 
or  no  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  cohl-blooded  i/Iumine,  however,  who  writes  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Heview,  has  discovered  that  the  Indians  are  incapable 
of  emerging  from  barbarism ;  that  the  tendency  to  iuiproveinent 
which  flistingui'^hcs  man  fioni  the  lower  animals,  •  would  seem 


! 
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•  to  be  totally  w.mtinijj  to  them  *  We  had  thought  that  it  was 
Hither  too  late  in  the.day  lor  crude,  and  heartleHa,  and  baseless 
speculations  of  this  kind  to  be  put  forth  by  philosophers.  Be¬ 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  Haytian  republic,  before  the  moral 
revolution  which  has  since  taken  place  ainone  the  once  unut¬ 
terably  degraded  hordes  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  such  no¬ 
tions  might  have  worn  a  degree  of  plausibility.  The  argument 
was  invaluable  to  the  abettors  of  the  African  slave-trade.  But 
the  Indians  have  proved  themselves  to  be  capable  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  the  successes  of  Eliot  and  Brainerd  are  not  yet  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  and  the  fact  is  capable  of  being  established  by  the  clear¬ 
est  historical  evidence,  that  the  tendency  to  improvement  which 
had  begun  to  develop  itself  in  their  adoption  of  the  inodes  of 
civilized  life,  has  been  checked  and  stopped  by  the  encroach¬ 
ments,  the  insidious  policy,  and  the  outrages  of  Europeans. 

*  'flic  destruction  uf  the  luiiiuns,  in  the  now  peopled  parts  of  North 
America,  has  been  accomplished  loo  gradually,  and  by  means  too  ob¬ 
viously  barbarous  and  human,  to  be  attributable  to  any  other  agency 

than  that  of  man . I'rom  a  passage  in  the  IViographia  Britannica, 

it  appears,  that,  in  I^)rd  Bgmonfs  manu^ripts,  there  arc  preserved  cer¬ 
tain  reflections  of  Carteret,  Lord  Granville,  oir  education  and  colonial 
government.  With  deliberate  heartlessncss,  he  reproves  the  converting 
of  the  Indians,  because  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  will  introduce 
them  to  a  knovvl(xl(!c  of  the  arts,  and  such  a  consummation  will  make 
them  dangerous  to  our  plantations/ 

We  rejoice  to  learn  from  this  highly  interesting  pamphlet, 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  ‘  means  are  in  active  progress,' 
in  America,  ‘  to  an  extent  almost  beyond  hope,'  which  '  make 
‘  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indiana 

*  extremely  probable.'  In  the  hope  of  receiving  fuller  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  head,  we  take  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  with  recommending  these  Remarks  of  Pliiladelphus  and 
the  facts  he  has  brought  forward,  to  the  attention  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  The  Writer  appears  to  us  to  confound,  in  one  place,  the 
Society  f«)r  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  N^ew  Eng¬ 
land  Society. 

Art.  IX.  Thomas  Johnsons  Further  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  ike 
Church  of  England:  in  two  Dialogues  with  Mr.  Sikes  and  John 
Twilight.  24ino.  pp.  48.  Price  4d.  London.  1822. 

^HOMAS  Johnson,  although  a  plain  man,  is  both  reflective 
and  conscientious.  He  is  evidently  averse  to  think  by 
proxy,  even  though  it  should  be  in  the  venerable  person  of  a 
regularly  constituted  priest,  with  all  the  dignity  of  Apostolic 
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huccesftion  about  him.  His  common  sense  and  scriptural 
knowledge  would  render  him  a  formidable  antagonist  to  many 
a  lofty  son  of  the  Church.  We  are  not  even  without  our  sus¬ 
picions  that  he  miglit  pu/^le  his  lordship  of  Peterborough  him¬ 
self,  with  all  his  array  of  questions,  provided  that  the  Bishop, 
having  once  disposed  of  all  Ins  queries,  would  allow  Thomas 
the  indulgence  of  asking  a  few  in  return.  To  be  grave,  how¬ 
ever,  we  assure  our  readers  that  'I  homas  Johnson  is  neither  in 
the  predicament  of  some  Dissenters,  w  ho  can  assign  no  sub¬ 
stantial  reason  why  they  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Church,  nor  in  that  of  some  churchmen,  who  could  not, 
for  a  kingdom,  tell  you  w  liy  they  do  not  worship  in  a  Conven¬ 
ticle.  He  is  *'  ready  to  gi\e  a  re;ison  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
**  him,**  w  hether  it  be  to  blaster  Twilight,  a  neighbour,  or  to  Mr. 
Sikes  the  clergyman  of  the  parish ;  and  whether  he  combats 
the  trite  and  l)orrowed  remarks  of  tlie  one,  or  tlie  “  liigli  swel- 
ling  words  of  vanity^*  of  the  other,  he  is  equally  successful 
and  triumphant,  although  no  one  will  imagine  that  a  clergyman 
will  admit  himself  to  be  coiujuered  by  the  arguments  of  an  ol)- 
scure  parishioner. 

If  these  Dialogues  are  not  the  records  of  actual  conversations, 
they  are  nevertheless  a  fair  representation  of  what  is  every  day 
transpiring  in  parishes  where  the  leaven  and  the  light  of  Dis¬ 
sent  Inive  penetrated.  We  have  seen  men  answering,  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  to  the  characters  introduced  in  these  Dialogues.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious,  that  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Sikes  has 
lately  ushered  into  the  world  several  very  acrimonious  tracts  on 
the  subject  of  Dissent,  and  that  some  of  his  most  pithy  argu¬ 
ments — so  stri>ng  are  his  powers  of  reasoning — are  those  em¬ 
ployed  hy  the  ch  ru  a/  hero  of  the  little  tracts  before  us.  Per¬ 
haps,  Thomas  Johnsoir,  w  hoever  he  may  be,  has  this  reverend 
reasoner  in  view  ;  and  if  he  had,  we  congratulate  him  on  hav¬ 
ing  left  his  opponent  in  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  For  proof  of 
the  justice  of  tins  congratulation,  w  e  refer  our  readers  to  Tho- 
mas*s  motle  of  roiisoning  on  the  much  misunderstood  subject 
of  Toleration. 

‘  Mr.  Sikes,  You  DiKM'nlcrs  ought  to  be  thankful  indeed,  to  be 
allowed  to  break  with  impunity  all  the  laws  concerning  the  church*  and 
sacraments,  which  the  King  and  Parliament  have  enacted  to  maintain 
true  Chrisliainty  among  us.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  country 
in  which  such  a  licence  as  this  was  given ^ 

*  Thomas,  1  il»ink  1  have.  Sir.  They  say,  ihnt  in  the  countries 
goventcti  by  the  'l  urks,  where  the  established  religion  is  that  of  the 
false  prophet,  t'hnsiians,  who  are  the  Diisentcrs  there,  have  the  same 
sort  of  litK'ity.  If  they  had  not,  you  know.  Sir,  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  .Si  Cbmtianity  in  those  countries. 
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•  Mr,  Sikes,  Vcs,  yes,  of  course ;  but  the  casc  is  different  where  the 
rxlabli^hwl  rcIij»ion  is  the  true  one.  It  is  not  possible,  1  tell  you,  that 
ail  huiu'st  Dissenter  can  be  so  pHxl  a  subject  in  this  country  as  an  honest 
Churchman,  because  the  Churchman  obeys  nil  the  King's  laws  without 
fxcepiion,  uhilc  the  Dissenter  has  got  leave  to  break  some  of  them  :  in 
other  wolds,  hiis  got  leave  to  go  wrong 

‘  Thomas,  Why,  now,  Sir,  you  piiizlc  me.  It  is  strange,  is  it  not, 
Sir,  that  there  should  be  laws  which  give  a  man  leave  to  break  the  laws, 
making  it  right  to  go  wrong?  You  say,  Sir,  that  there  are  certain  laws 
which  we  Dissenters  have  got  leave  to  break.  Then,  Sir,  if  we  have 
gut  leave  to  break  them,  it  is  lawful  to  break  them.  But  if  it  is  lawful 
lo  bn'ak  them,  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  :  tx'causc 
the  laws  an' binding  U{K)n  all,  and  laws  which  may  be  broken  with  iin* 
puniiy,  are  no  laws.  And  so  you  sec,  Sir,  the  Dissenter  breaks  no 
law  s  at  all :  for,  if  he  did,  you,  as  a  magistrate,  would  soon  have  him  up 
to  answer  for  it.' 

Thomas  Johnson’s  religious  reasoning  is  ns  good  as  his  po¬ 
litical,  and  we  should  be  plad  if  that  portion  of  evangelical 
churclnnen,  who  are  so  loyal  to  the  rcli;;ion  of  the  parish,  as 
to  recommend  an  attendance  on  its  forms,  even  wliere  the  truth 
!s  not  preached,  wotild  spend  fourpence  on  the  purchase  of 
these  Dialogues.  Query,  would  St.  Paul  have  recommended 
any  disciple  to  attend  a  teacher,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  his 
doctrine,  he  hud  pronounced  to  be  accursed  ? 

Art.  X.  //n  Essat^  on  the  Evils  of  Scandal,  Slander,  and  Misrepresent* 

ation,  12mo.  pp.  141.  Price  3s.  6d.  London.  1821. 

A  philosophical  investigation  of  this  baneful  propensity, 
^  ^  would  aH’ord  a  framework  for  the  introduction  of  much 
interesting  matter  illustmtive  of  the  natural  and  artificial  cha¬ 
racter  of  man.  How  far  it  belongs  to  the  elementary  qualities 
of  our  composition,  and  how  far  it  is  to  be  referreci  to  tlie 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  by  the  refinements  of 
civilized  association,  is  a  question  involved  in  some  difficulty. 

Without  puzzling  himself  with  this  lal>oriou8  and  circuitous 
train  of  inquiry,  the  present  Writer  takes  the  shorter  and 
e^ier  course  of  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  carping  and  calum¬ 
niating  habit,  and  describing  some  of  the  usual  modes  of  iU 
operation.  We  cannot  say  that  he  has  done  this  in  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  manner,  but  he  has  made  his  book  the  vehicle  of  much 
•ound  and  wholesome  admonition.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that 
His  declamation  is  occasionally  spirited,  and  that  a  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  counseLs  would  prevent  much  injurious  conduct,  and 
much  consequent  misery. 
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Gentlemen  and  FubUthers  who  have  works  in  the  Press,  will 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information 
(postpaid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  f 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if  con* 
sistent  with  its  plan. 


In  the  preAt,  Piilpii  Orations,  lectures 
and  S<  rinon«,  dtdivrrrd  in  tlir  Calciio- 
nian  Church,  Hatton  (jardcn,  hy  thu 
Rrv.  Kdvjiid  IrviiiK,  M.A.  1  Sol.  8vo. 

Thi*  Rr».  Alrxaiidi’r  Fletcher  ha«  iii 
the  |>rr«*,  a  small  voluoie  of  Sitimoiis 
aildr(-««rd  to  Children.  .\Im»,  a  new 
etliiitHt  of  the  Spiritual  (tuurilian  tor 
Youth. 

Shuitty  will  btr  puhli«hnl,  in  1  vol. 
Bvo.  A  Dinry  of  a  Jmirney  through 
Southern  India,  F^^ypt,  .and  Pahstinc, 
in  lb'2l,  *2.  Uy  a  Field  Ollicer  of  l!a* 
fairy. 

Pieparinc  for  )»nhlic.ition,  the  whole 
AVorki  of  the  He%'.  John  Dwell,  D.  1). 
F^itid  by  ‘I'hoiiias  Clout t,  M..^. 

In  the  pirits,  The  Doctrim  s  of  Cirace 
Ci*ivlucive  to  t  mint  lit  lloliiw>«,  a  Ser- 
mtm  pri  .acht  d  at  S.titer’s  li.ill,  i>ic.  3lh. 
»y  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Iniii'a. 

Pru|Misal»  have  iK-en  i'suetl  for  puh- 
lUhint  by  »uhM'riplion,  the  Portraits  of 
the  laic  Kt%.  John  Owen,  A.M.  the  Kef. 
Dr.  Stt'inkoptT  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes,  from  uiiKiiial  drawings  by  Mr. 
Slater.  Th.it  of  Mr.  Owen  will  appear 
about  the  end  of  March.  Printn  (the 
three)  II.  It.  Prtxifs,  *2/.  ^s. 

Mr.  Boyce  has  in  the  press,  an  im¬ 
proved  etiitioii  of  the  Belgian  rravciler, 
with  additional  vit  w«. 

Mr.  James  White,  Civil  Fiiigineer,  has 
in  course  of  publication,  A  New  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Inventit  ns,  be  ne  designs  and 
descriptions  of  one  hundred  machines 
relating  to  arts,  manutactiires,  and  do¬ 
mestic  life,  illustrateil  hy  50  engravings. 
To  be  cooiplettvl  in  five  parts,  demy 
4to.  ^1.  each  part. 

The  l.iies  of  Scottish  Poets, d>mplete 
In  3  vnis.  with  |>ortfaits,  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  days. 

In  Itie  press.  The  F.vrntide,  Wing 
DissmatMwis  on  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  St.  John.  By  J.  A.  Brown. 
9  vols.  8»o. 

Rarly  in  Janu.viy,  will  be  publishes! 
•*  Relics  of  Lilcialurc,”  by  btepiten 


Collet,  A.M.  in  8vo.  with  a  frontitfiiere 
of  Autographs  of  eminent  ChaMch  r«. 

In  the  prrss.  Sequel  to  an  Unpublishid 
Manuscript  of  iieiiry  Kirke  Wiiiie's; 
designed  to  illustrate  the  contrast  afford, 
cd  by  ('hristiaiik  and  Infuiels,  at  the 
close  of  life.  By  the  Author  of  The 
Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  Kingtlrnn 
Displayed,’*  itc. 

In  the  press,  the  .Antiquities  of  Fits** 
Ma<.oiiiy.  Comprising  illustrations  of 
the  five  grand  peiitxls  of  Masoury,  frorn 
the  Cri  atioii  of  the  World,  to  the  De«!i- 
cation  of  King  Solomon’s  Temple.  By 
<iet»rge  Oliver,  vicar  of  Clee,  in  the 
county  of  IJncoln,  P.U.  chaplain  for 
the  same  county,  and  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  right  hon.  lord  Keusington. 

In  the  press,  an  Introduction  to  the 
Hebrew  laiiiguage,  hv  W.  Heiiieiiiaiin, 
Professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  (ieimau 
languages,  and  author  of  the  Catechiua 
of  Hebrew  Crnnimar,  an  iittrorlueliun  to 
German  reading.  l‘2uio. 

Ill  the  press,  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Music,  professionally  analysed,  for 
the  use  of  the  instructor,  the  amateur, 
and  the  student,  with  a  brief  history  of  | 
the  science,  dee.  togt‘ther  with  a  piae- 
tical  essay  on  the  capabilities  and  a(»-  ] 

plication  of  the  human  voice.  By  J.  Na¬ 
than,  author  of  the  **  Hebrew  Melodies." 
royal  4tr). 

Preparing  for  the  press.  Systematic 
Geography,  or  a  simple,  new,  and  prac* 
tical  plan  for  the  use  of  young  ladies. 

By  S.  Renou.  Also,  hy  the  same  author, 
an  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

Mr.  Grant  of  Crouch  End,  has  nearly 
ready  for  publicatKm,  a  new  edition  of 
his  Institutes  of  Ijitin  Grammar,  re¬ 
vised  ami  considerably  augmented. 

Martin  I.uther,  on  the  Rondapte  of 
the  Will.  The  subscri(»ers  to  Vaughan’s 
I^ithcr  arc  lespectfully  inturmed,  that 
the  work  is  now  go>ng  to  press,  and  wiU 
b**  ready  for  delivery  to  suhscriWrs  oa 
or  before  the  31st  day  of  March  nest  en¬ 
suing.  Mr.  Vaughan  considers  himself  re* 
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»p«u»il»le  for  «*»»:  dvlivery  of  ihe  bot»k  to 
all  •ob^rilwr*,  wh»  n  the  price  of  sub- 
is  to  bt‘  p^id. 

All  frrsh  >ub>cril>ors  ere  requested  to 
simltbrir  n*n»es  without  delay  to  the 
K*ll"ru«dy,  at  laicester.  Further  par- 
iKiilars  wiil  !>«•  advcrtiseil  in  due  time. 

Mr.  T.  h.  Emails  IS  eniiagcMl  in  trails- 
Uiiiu  'rom  the  Freuoh  of  Messrs.  Oufau, 
l)u‘er,{it  r,  and  (juadef,  «  ctdh clion  of 


the  const  it  utioits,  charters,  and  laws  of 
tin?  vaiimis  nations  of  Euro|ie,  and  of 
North  and  South  Anierira,  with  histori¬ 
cal  sketches  of  the  uri|tin  of  their  liber¬ 
ties  and  iKilitical  insiitutions.  The  Arst 
volume,  cuntamiiiK  the  risr  and  pro(ress 
of  the  ftovernments  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  will  appear  very  shortty* 
and  the  remaining  volumes  will  lie  |>ub- 
lished  periodically. 
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AncMiTrciuat. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Koine:  e«Misistiii){  of  views,  p^aiis,  ele* 
TStioiis,  sert  tins,  and  details  of  the 
ancient  eililices  in  tint  city.  By  O.  I.. 
Tailor,  and  F.iUaid  Cre^y,  Architecta 
ant  F.A.S.  i  vols.  imp. folio,  l.)U  plates, 
Ibl.  ISs. 

riie  Kexived  Arehiterturo  of  Italy, 
srlie  ed  from  palaces,  churches,  and 
other  eilihci-v  in  which  the  architecture 
of  th«'  ancients  hat  b<*en  mo^l  succesfiilly 
spprupiiated  to  doinestic  purposes. 

By  t}.  I,,  i'ayhrr,  and  Edward  Crrsy. 
Nos.  I  and  2.  inip.  fidio,  II.  1  It  6d. 

BIOCSAPHV. 

Memoirs  of  Timothy  Dwight.  I8mo. 

1*.  3d.  line '2s. 

Active  tHKnlnfis  be.ititifiilly  exem- 
|ddii*d  in  the  I.ife  and  I.abours  of  the 
Rcr.  I'honijs  Guufte,of  Dindon.  6d. 

Mtmoirs  of  the  Kev.  Jo^.  Benson. 
By  the  Kev.  James  Macdonald,  8vo. 
I0«  (kJ. 

•Memoirs  and  Uemains  of  the  lU'T. 
John  (iritfni,  Junior,  l.ite  minister  of 
('■i*il«*htrt‘et  Cha|Md,  Exeter.  By  John 
<jrd&n,of  Furl»ca.  Svo.  8s. 

rtise  AtTs. 

A  Serlrs  of  Portraits  of  eminent  liis- 
tnrirsl  ehameters  introduced  in  the 
Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Author  of  Wa- 
verlcy  i  with  biographical  notices.  No. 
I,  coniaming  Graham  of  Claverhoute — 
R*>b  Roy — Prince  Charles— King  James, 
liioo.  8t.  Svo.  lOs. 

NISTOIY. 

Rir  Roliert  Nauntun’s  Fragmitila  Re- 
fslia,  or  C 'U't  of  Que'-n  Elizabeth. 
A  a*w  rd>ii<Mt,  rumcUsI  by  the  origi- 


ual  MSS.  With  notes  and  a  life  of 
Nauiiton;  eight  portraits,  imall  8fo, 
Its.  6d.  ;  demy,  2 Is. 

MISCILLANKOUt. 

Remarks  on  the  usefulness  of  Classi¬ 
cal  [.rarniiir.  Ry  James  Beattie, 
Llrl).  a  new  eitition,  with  a  biographi* 
cal  sketch  of  the  Author,  royal  ISino. 
2s.  Gd. 

All  Accurate  Table  of  the  Population 
of  the  British  Empire  in  1821  ;  speci¬ 
fying  all  the  Cities  and  Boroughs  in 
Great  Rritaiu,  with  every  other  parish 
or  place,  containing  two  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  or  upwards,  8ic.  double  demy 
l>a|>er,  3s.  or,  on  fine  paper  of  very 
large  size,  '7a. 

(ierman  Popular  Stories,  translated 
from  the  Kind*  r  iind  Haiisinarcheii  of 
M.  M.  Grimm.  With  an  intrtalnetion 
and  notes,  and  12  plates  by  G.  C'riiik- 
shank.  l2ino.  7s. 

MKOICINZ. 

A  Freative  on  the  I'tility  of  Saugiii- 
suctioii  or  Leech-hleed'ng.  Hy  Kees 
Price,  M.D.  Surgeon,  &c.  3b.  Gd. 

eoiTav. 

The  I/>ves  of  the  Angels.  By  Thoa. 
Moore,  Esq.  8vo.  9s. 

Don  Carlos ;  or  Persecution.  A 
Tragedy.  By  Lord  Juhn  Kutsell.  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  « 

•  Wermr,  a  Tragedy.  By  Lord  By¬ 
ron.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Knehauted  Flute,  with  otber 
Poems,  and  Fahles  from  Ea  Foa'aina. 
By  E>  P*  Wulfrrsian.  Svo. 

Serious  .Musioks.  Hy  Joseph  Jones, 
M.A.  12nio.  2t  6fl. 

The  Martyrs,  n  Poem,  By  tie  Pev. 
Joseph  Jones,  M.A.  l  inio.  3s« 


Liti  of  If  orilf^  recently  PuUished. 


The  Rrpublic  of  Ants :  a  poem,  il- 
lustraird  aith  iintrs  flevelopiiig  the 
vshiiut  mo«l«t  of  life  of  that  itini;ular 
little  Inset-t.  By  the  Author  ol  the 
Monarchy  of  ftert.  limu.  t2«.  6d> 

TUKOLUCY. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Narrativen  cuiiiainctl  in  the  first 
two  (!haptei  s  of  the  (Jo'pels  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  and  St.  Luke;  U  in^  an  Invettica- 
tion  of  Ohjertion*  urt;('<l  hy  the  Unitarian 
Kilitor*  of  the  Improved  Version  of  the 
New  Testament.  Uy  a  I^ayinaii.  8vo. 
lUa.  6d. 

Auii'V  5^ntentiiP.  Select  Sentences, 
trantciihr«l  froai  sundry  eminent  divines 
and  other  writers,  with  some  suitable 
Texts  uf  Scripture,  hy  fhoinas  Stratton. 
With  a  recominendatury  pretace,  hy 
John  Mitrison.  12 mo. 

Sketches  of  Sermons,  preacherl  on  the 
Cuniinent,  Ice.  fnrnishtd  hy  their  res- 
lurtive  Auti.ors.  Vol.  IV.  l‘2mo.  4s. 

On  the  Me.ins  of  ithiainim;  Satisfac* 
tion  with  reuani  to  ttie  Truth  of  Heii 
pious  StMiiimeiita :  u  Sermon  preached 
before  a  iinuithly  itssiK'iatiuu  of  minis¬ 
ters.  4cc.  Ity  John  Pye  Smith,  I).  1).  Is. 

Sill  renioseil  by  Christ  the  l.amb  of 
Ural,  and  Sinners  directed  to  an  allsutn- 


cient  Saviour:  the  subatance  uf  a  Scr* 
moil  by  John  Peacock.  Is. 

'I'he  Mibic  Teacher’s  Mnntia  By. 
Clerftyuian.  Part  I.  t2*'iieKi!i.  6d. 

'I'he  Redeemer’s  Tears  wept  o'er  Ixmi 
Souls;  with  tivo  discourses  on  sell, 
dedication,  and  on  yieldiiip  otirselvtslo 
(lod.  Hy  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  A.M. 
With  an  introductory  essay,  by  th. 
Rcv.  Robert  Uurdon,  Rdinbnrgh.  3s.  6d. 

Haxter’k  Compassionate  Counsel  to 
young  men.  New  edition,  Is, 

The  Perseverance  .and  Success  of 
Messiah,  in  promoting  the  aiibmissloa 
of  mankind  to  his  governnient,  by  the 
agency  of  the  (tospel.  By  the  Her. 
William  laieun,  I.e^inahago.  Is. 

TXAVBLS  AND  T«>rCCaAI‘HY. 

The  JiMirnal  ot  a  Tour  tliioiigli  the 
Netherlauds,  to  Paris,  in  1821.  By 
the  Ainhor  of  tlie  .Ma^ic  Lantero, 
Sketches  and  Fragments,  &c.  fcap. 
8vo.  8s.  .» 

I'larels  in  I'.irypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 

By  William  Hae  Wilson,  K'q.  fivo.  18s. 

Fiftien  Years  in  India;  or  Sketches 
of  a  Soldict’>  Idle.  Being  an  alUinpt 
to  descri  hr*  p.  r>  ons  and  things  in  varioos 
parts  uf  Hiiidnstan.  From  the  Juum.h  ’ 
of  an  Othcer  in  his  Majedy’s  serYice. 
8yo.  14s. 


'I'Ik;  'rille-nago,  Intlcx,  ami  Contents  to  Vol.  Will.,  will  he 
given  in  the  NunibvT  for  rehrunry,  in  wliich  will  appear  Articled  on 
the  Niipoleon  .^Ienloir.s,  Lord  John  RussePs  Don  Carlos,  Ltird  lly- 
roll’s  Werner.  Archbishop  of  Dublin’s  Charge,  Montgomery’s 
^ongs  of  Zion,  Joyce  on  Love  to  God,  Bracebridge  Hall,  M ar¬ 
ty  n’a  Sermons,  v\c.  &c. 


